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Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance, $1.25 


A brief, practical treatise on the Theory of Money, the Practice 
and Usages of Banking, and the Principles of Finance. The author 
describes the best banking practice of the day, and adds those legal 
principles which refer to the topics taken up. This book will appeal 
alike to those who intend to devote themselves to the business of 
banking, to those who are thus engaged, and to those who are 
studying the history and theories of banking. 


Modern Business Penmanship, 30 cents 


A series of muscular movement exercises and lessons in practical 
writing, based on the natural slant, for use in busitess schools and in 
the commercial departments of high schools. The copies are photo- 
engraved reproductions of actual pen-writing, and are accompanied 
by clear and concise instructions to the student. A copy of the 
work will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Modern Illustrative Banking 


Illustrates modern banking and bookkeeping as practiced by repre- 
sentative American financial institutions. Provides a short,interesting, 
and practical course. Adapted to the requirements of business schools 
and commercial departments of high schools. The outfit consists of 


text-books, package of vouchers, set of blank books, and package of . 


business forms. 





Write for complete descriptibe catalogue of the famous 
Williams & Rogers Cummercial Text-Books 
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Nelv Volumes in Longmans’ English Classies 
ing’ i Edited, with Introduction and 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. ae tan G eae 


Ph.D., of the Brooklyn Commercial High School, New York. 
Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
C Edited with In- 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. oho), and 
Notes, by Miss S. C. Hart, Professor in Wellesley College. 
Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0. 40. 


Macaulay’s (1) Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited py 
Huber Grav Buehler, of the Hotchkiss School. ‘ 

i Fdited by James G. Croswell, of the Brearley 

2) Addison. School, New York. In one volume. Cloth, 

- $0.50; boards, $0.40. q 

’ With Introduction and Notes by 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. George Rice Carpenter, A. B.,. 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 

University; Editer-in-Chief of the series; with a Map. Cloth, 

$0.50; boards, $0.40. 





. * 49 s A-First Latin Reader. Thoro- 
Ritchie’s Fabulac Faciles. (oii) revised and. rewritten 


by John C, Kirtland, Jr., Professor ot Latin, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. 12mo, 150 pages, with notes, a vocabulary, and illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 


i By Alice Zimmern, Girton College, Cambridge. 
Greek History. With illustrations, plans, and 8 colored maps. 


Crown 8vo., 395 pages. $1.00 . + 
The Snow Man and Other Stories, 77°()70 ai 
Books edited by Andrew Lang. 12m>., 159 pages, $0.36. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 


Publishers, 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Series 


Important New Latin Books are now ready. They have marked attractions 





Caesar’s Gallic War 


A Practical Book for Working Students. By Harry F. Towteand Paut R. Jenks, 


Instructors in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


The most recent German and English critical texts have been used to form the 


text of this edition. 


The Introduction is a lucid account of Caesar's life and times, the organization and 
equipment of the Roman army, and such other matters as help the student to 


intelligent reading of Caesar, presented in simple language. 


The Commentary gives only needful assistance to the student, helping and stimu- 
lating him to work out the. text, aiding him with hints when hints are sufficient, 
with more definite help when that is necessary. A new and important feature of 
the book is the Syntactical Appendix, unique in character and practical in aim, 
greatly faciliteting the student’s work. Abundant illustrations, plain and in color, 


are given. 606 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Writing Latin, Book Two 


Third and Fourth Year Work. By Joxn Epmunp 
Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


Writing Latin, Book One, Second Year work, issued 
last year, was received with marked favor by teachers , 
as being “‘of all elementary Latin Composition books 
the most suitable for second year work.” 

The lessons in Book Two are arranged in groups, 
aiming to bring together in treatment things which 
from the standpoint of English are natural'y associated, 
but which are apt to be confounded when studied 
separately. The method and execution of the book are 
unusually practical and attractive. 172 pages. Price, 
75 cents. 





Please write us for sample pages and any further desired information concerning them or other books of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Series. 





University Publishing Company, 27-29 W. 23d St., New York 
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USED IN NEW YORK CITY 


_Brumbaugh’s Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s Algebras 
Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 
Westlake’s Literature 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters 





Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Dunton & Kelley’s Inductibe Course in English 
First Book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 








Adopted June 1st for ity of Holyoke, Mass. 
Adopted July 2d for City of Cambridge, Mass. 


‘These books follow this (inductive) method of treatmer.t more consistently 
than any other series of language books hitherto published.’’ T. M. BALLIET, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OMPANY, Publishers , 


BOCSTCN NEW YORK CHICAO 


EK. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, | 
PUBBER ERASERS, | 








Ete., Etc. 


~ EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St.. New York 


* dquo will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Best 
= ONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I, 





DREXEL INSTITUTE, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 

academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical —. 
ence in teaching, or have been 
from a normal school of approved ane 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on a Heation to the Registrar. 
JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
‘Laboratory 
_ Outfits. 





| Fall Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


WE PUBLISH. 





| a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We kee 


ep 
in stock all the’best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ =. Catalogs free, Address E. 
KELLOGG » 611 East 9th Street, New York ; or 26¢ 
Wabash Ave, Gartene, 116 Summer 8t., Roston.’ Send 
al) subscriptions to the New York office. 








Whatever the ¢ Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


CO. 





have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {339i Steet New York 


The Stationers supply them. 
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Some Educational Tendencies—Wise and Otherwise. II. 
By Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas Ci y, Mo. 


A Bad Sign. 


Last year was characterized by a spirit of lawlessness 
among school children in certain localities. Such pro- 
ceedings do not augur well for the protection of life and 
property or the permanence .of democratic institutions. 
Chicago, the educational storm center, as well as Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, had their “school strikes,” in which the 
pupils defied authority, hissed their teachers and the 
school authorities, disturbed the peace, and displayed a 
spirit of lawlessness such as is witnessed by mobs when 
they set regularly constituted authority at defiance. 

When Young America sets itself up to overthrow the 
government and its laws, to despise authority acting 
under that government, and otherwise to make nuisances 
of itself, one cannot help wishing for a return of 
the old shingle and its emphatic application to the 
obstreperous youth of modern civilization. We are quite 
prone to shout our disapproval of the rigor of German 


discipline in their schools, yet there is one thing the- 


German boy is taught which he never forgets to prac- 
tice,—that is, respect for the law and unquestioned 
obedience to the commands of his superiors. Would 
that we might give our too fresh young American boys 
and girls a little touch of that same discipline! 

The parent that encourages his child to disobey the laws 
of the land and those empowered to execute the law, is 
teaching him a vicious lesson that will sooner or later be 
a matter of personal regret, if not of infinite sorrow. 

He who would make a good captain must first prove 
himself a good soldier. It were well that the self- 
assertive and thoughtless youth learn this lesson very 
early in life—and it were better that parents teach 
their children the lesson of obedience, by supporting 
the teacher and the school authorities against the law- 
less acts of mere children than to connive at such con- 
duct as undermines our entire social and civil system. 

There is a strong sentiment growing within the last 
few years to a return of compelling children, when they 
will not, to behave themselves, even as a last resort to 
an application of the rod. The teachers of the city of 
New York not long since appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the matter, and to ascertain whether they had 
any discipline at all in the schools of that city. For the 
refractory boy, the consensus of opinion among these 
teachers was that the rod was the only effectual remedy. 
Of course the whole theory of modern education is 
against the restoration of the rod,—‘‘ What! whip the 
little darlings? Never, if we know it!” say a chorus of 
fond mothers. The method of procedure of to-day is to 
apply a liberal sugar coat all around—to study, to dis- 
cipline, to punishment, and all. The modern child, bless 
his heart, if he learns his alphabet at all, is, at least, 
made sweetly ignorant of the process. Develop and 
teach the child along the lines of least resistance—that 
is the modern method, which in recent years has been 
assiduously applied with diminishing results. Make study 
and life so pleasant that the child will not be able to detect 
the bitter beneath the sweet—this is the endeavor. 

The tide is setting in the other way, and it may sweep 
in too far. Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam voiced this 
revolt in her kindergarten story called “The Madness of 
Philip.” Philip was uncontrollably fractious, and neither 


the kindergarten teacher nor the assistant could do 
anything with him: until his old-fashioned Irish mother 
appeared upon the scene. The assistant teacher, who 
had been in the kindergarten business long enough to 
learn a few things, surreptitiously opened the cellar door 
for the irate mother. 

His mother carried Philip to the coal heap, and upon 
this she sat and spanked her son—spanked him system- 
atically and after an ancient method, upon which civili- 
zation has been able to make few, if any, improvements. 
She had never read that excellent work, “ Child Culture, 
Or How Shall We Train Our Mothers?” 

It was not long before Philip’s mother emerged from 
the cellar, leading him to his teacher, subdued and re- 
morseful, the demon expelled. Very sweetly and quietly 
being asked what song he would prefer to sing, Philip 
huskily murmured, “‘ My Heart is God’s Little Garden !” 

Brushing these things aside for the moment, I ask 
you, as thinking men and women, what does this Juvenile 
Court here in our micst mean? What means that 
should have been employed in the nurture and training 
of these young offenders have been neglected? You 
and I know where the core of the disease is, and that 
substitute remedies that are proposed now is an attempt, 
praiseworthy as it is, to doctor symptoms without striking 
at the cause of the disease. The parent who turns over 
the training of his children to servants, the alley, and 
the streets, will never see a real man or woman emerge 
from such a nursery. 

For the young man or young woman who is looking 
for soft snaps, whether in school or the great activities 
of life, no comfort can be derived from either the 
present or the past history of our great men and 
women. If a young man of average ability and 
industrious habits is loyal and steadfast to those 
whom he serves and has the energy to push for- 
ward, he will be rewarded because of his intelligent and 
conscientious adherence to duty. Such a one is not 
averse to working overtime if the business demands it. 
This may mean personal sacrifice for public or private 
good, and if the one who is unwilling to give up his 
personal comfort on such occasions will never reach the 
highest rounds in the ladder of success. Those who be- 
guile themselves with the hope that somehow there is 
something in the guild or the masses that will help one 
along outside of individual effort, are depending upon 
a reed that has no strength in it. A mass acting as a 
unit accomplishes only a little beyond what the most 
inert of the aggregation is able to achieve. Individual 
initiative is lost sight of in the mass movement, whether 
it be in the field of industrial activity or in the training 
of the young. It is only when one feels and believes 
himself to be the center of an impelling force that he 
can accomplish anything worthy of note. Under the 
law of compensation, one does not spend his strength 
for naught. The results are sought and found in the 
man himself. The question is always, How much is there 
in him, and how much is he willing todo? The more one 
makes of his opportunities the more there will be that 
comes to that one. The world detests a whiner who is 
satisfied to work with one finger when he should work 
with both hands including thumbs and fingers. 
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The Lock-Step in Graded Schools. 


Happily for the children of this city, “The Lock- 
Step” has never secured a deep rooted hold on our 
schools as it has in nearly every other city large and 
small in the United States. Tradition and custom, both 
oftentimes founded on irrational principles, are yielding 
gradually to the stern logic of facts inch by inch. 

Experience shows as unmistakably as the stars in the 
midnight sky, that quite a per cent. of children, if per- 
mitted to do so, will complete the full ward school 
course, whether it be seven years or eight years, in six 
years, and that they will do the work well. This fact 
was first ascertained years ago by Dr. William T. Harris 
when he was superintendent of the St. Louis schools. 
Then he and the head assistants examined the records of 
each child who had passed from the ward schools into 
high school. Furthermore, the same investigation es- 
tablished the fact that between seventy and eighty per 
cent. of the children completed in a satisfactory manner 
the course of study in seven years and only those who 
were irregular in attendance, or lazy in their habits of 
work, or mentally deficient, required eight or more years 
in which to get ready for high school. 

In this city the statistics show that about seventy-five 
per cent. of the children complete the ward school course 
of study in seven years. The tendency is marked in 
many sections of the United States toward the curtail- 
ment of the time spent in the ward schools. It has even 
reached New England and they are discussing it there 
while looking westward and also to Europe. 

But in my judgment the greatest drawback arises from 
the view that school men take of a course of study. 
Unfortunately in this country instead of viewing each 
subject in reference to its mastery, it is measured by 
years. That is, the element of time is the standard of 
gauging work rather than progress in the mastery of the 
subject. The measurement is made horizontally instead 
of vertically. 

It has been found in the high school of Cambridge, 
Mass., that some of the pupils complete an excellent 
course in less than four years, many in four years, and 
some for various reasons in five years, or perhaps longer. 
In high school the usual plan is the “four year lock- 
step.” The true plan is to fit the course of study to the 
pupil and not the pupil to the course of study. If this 
argument be met by a multiplicity of classes and a con- 
sequent increase in the teaching force and greater finan- 
cial outlay, I reply, not by any means, if the pupil is per- 
mitted to take only as much as he can get along with well, 
he may be a longer time in school and take fewer studies. 

The same kind of reasoning applies to. ward school 
work. Some classes can go thru more quickly than 
others, and it is unreasonable as well as unjust to compel 
bright, industrious pupils to go sauntering along thru 
their studies at the same rate of speed as the slow ones. 
The two types may be compared to the speed of the 
thru trains and to the local trains that stop at every 
station. In the schools in the same city, each working 
apparently under similar conditions, the rate of progress 
is not the same and the same standard of measurement 
ought not to be applied alike. Whenever a school is 
coupled up so as to make all the pupils of the same 
grade saunter thru their studies on the same time-table, 
that school ought to be uncoupled, and the classes set to 
moving on a different time-table. 

Not only this, but there ought to be in each twelve-room 
building, one intermediate ungraded room in which large 
pupils or others who do not fit in well elsewhere should be 
taught individually, and in some cases in classes, so far 
as a rough system of grading would permit. Some of 
these pupils will remain in school only a short time, 
and ‘they should be placed under such conditions as 
would afford them the best opportunities for getting 
what they most need. I, therefore, advise all who have 


charge of large schools, to set apart one room for such 
pupils, and thus give them better facilities than under 
the present method of classification. 
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Theory and Practice of Getting Jobs.* 
By J. W. ALVorD. 


In recently looking over a mass of pamphlets in one 
of our society libraries I became impressed with the lack 
of attention to this very practical subject. It is a cause 
for congratulation to note the completeness and care 
with which professional brethren have been willing to 
lay before us, in all possible detail, the methods that 
they have adopted, the researches that they have made, 
and the conclusions at which they have arrived after 
long and laborious study in the performance of jobs 
which they have already secured; but when it comes to 
the important and interesting problem how to obtain 
such jobs, these writers are usually more than modest, 
and if, perchance, they hint at that phase of the sub- 
ject at all, it is with the lightest and airiest touch, or the 
breathing of some such unsatisfying and exclusive ritual 
as: “The committee having placed the matter in my 
charge,” or “being consulted by the president of the 
company,” or that still more common and unsatisfactory 
expression, “The writer being called in at this juncture 
to undertake the work,” etc., etc. 

I have enjoyed reading such phrases as these for many 
years. They appeal to my imagination. In my mind’s 
eye I could see a committee of solid and influential citi- 
zens, after long and profound consultation, coming to 
my professional brother’s office in a body and solemnly— 
one may almost say reverentially—“ placing” the matter 
in his charge, unreservedly and fully, and with a simple 
and childlike confidence that in so doing they had fully 
insured the brilliant success of the proposed undertak- 
in 

‘ The Theoretical Side. 

In the course of years of expectancy and yearning for 
jobs—and more of them—such delightful.experiences as 
these have been somewhat few in my own career, and 
when the remotest similarity to the examples given have 
actually occurred the experience has left me in a stunned 
condition of mind. In earlier years I naturally felt with 
humility that I was only clinging to the outskirts of the 
profession, hanging on to its extremities, as it were, and, 
when I lost my first important salary and tried to get 
another, I felt a good deal as a cat does when it is thrown 
out of the upper window and goes down with a rush, 
clawing, yowling, and grabbing at everything in sight, in 
a vain attempt to ease the situation. My inability, at 
the time, to get my claws into anything tangible made a 
serious impression on me, which has only deepened with 
the lapse of time and the accumulation of experience. - 

At this particular point I desire to contrast the theory 
of getting jobs with the practice thereof. You open an 
office and you insert your business card in the technical 
papers. Then you brace yourself for the flood of busi- 
ness. Your prosessional rivals drop in one by one to ask 
“how it comes on,” and, incidentally, to see how much 
your office furniture cost you, and otherwise assure them- 
selves that you are not remotely likely, as yet, to get a 
job away from them. A few book agents vary the mo- 
notony of life, and, once in a while, a well-dressed life- 
insurance agent makes your heart jump into your mouth 
as you lead him into the inner office with every nerve 
braced to keep the joy out of your face as you try to 
assume a bored and indifferent air. I know of few more 
soul-wrenching moments than the one that comes when 
the life-insurance man discloses his business in that inner 
sanctum. It is for this, then, that those pumping en- 
gine details have been scattered over the table, and books 
on deep and abstruse subjects placed where they meet 
the eye! ) 
But yet the theory seems to be all right. You are a 


*This paper was read before the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Society of Engineers and Surveyors, and 
— some time since in the Electrical Review. Reprinted 

ere because of its suggestiveness to teachers, especially 
to those who complain that none of the desirable positions 
come their way, 
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professional man. Your work is such as to require con- 
fidence in you on the part of your clients. Consequently, 
it is indelicate on your part to push your claims to their 
notice. You feel competent to do their work. You have 
done it before, over and over again, successfully; but you 
must not intrude this fact upon their notice, but must 
wait for them to come to you. , 

These are the conclusions that I have been led to, at 
any rate, after long years of perusal of engineering lit- 
erature. I always read articles on the “ Standing of the 
Engineer” and “ Ethics of the Profession;” I am espe- 
cially fond, too, of “ Presidents’ Annual Addresses.” I 
consider them delightful reading. I well remember re- 
turning, seven years ago, from a $75 trip to Braceville 
(where I had been, at my own expense, to see another engi- 
neer receive a job), being much comforted by reading the 
annual address of our worthy president. It seemed to 
relax the strain of the Braceville episode to read of the 
great achievements of the engineer, along the different 
lines of his profession thruout the world, and to know 
once more that his was the opportunity to “ harness the 
forces of nature to the usesof man.” I have been famil- 
iar with that sentiment for many years, but it never 
seemed to have the same weight and swing as it had on 
this occasion. It calmed my nerves and filled me with a 
glow of hopefulness. I felt once more a man. I think 
we cannot set too great a store on these presidents’ 
addresses. 

Practically. 


It may be inferred from my reference to the Brace- 
ville episode that I have sometimes gone out after jobs. 
It is with some reluctance that I am compelled to admit 
here, confidentially, that once or twice I have “run 
over” to a town or two to see if there was any interest- 
ing and instructive work going on. I very well remem- 
ber the first time I did this. I thought it a little singu- 
lar that I should find, near the bait, the plain foot-prints 
of several distinguished professional brethren, versed in 
that particular specialty. Some of them, I was told, 
“ stopped over” on their way to important work at other 
points further on. Some had been invited by a particular 
friend, who was extremely anxious to see the important 
work in the proper hands. Nearly all, fortunately, hap- 
pened to have with them some copies of testimonials of 
former work, which they would leave. The engineering 
of this particular job was finally let on proposals. I re- 
member that, at the letting, several of us who happened 
to be in town were interviewed by the council one by one, 
behind closed doors—sized up, so to speak. 

I also remember being called aside by a mysterious 
man with a wandering eye and a sinister smile, and being 
informed in a highly secretive manner that the firm of 
Tripod and Sight-pole had secured three of the council 
and that there would be no show for me unless I would 
leave the matter with him—that he had a good deul of 
influence with the council and wanted to see me get the 
work. I remember being much touched by his sympathy 
and solicitude on my behalf, and saying to him earnestly 
that, if awarded the work, I would endeavor to do it well 
and faithfully, together with much more in the same 
strain, and net results of which, much to my surprise, 
seemed to cool his interest wonderfully. I noticed after- 
ward that Messrs. Tripod and Sight-pole got the work, 
and I remember particularly being struck with the fact 
that there was a difference of 3,000 per cent. between 
the highest and lowest bids. It is natural to abuse the 
wily councilman for his lack of appreciation of engineer- 
ing ability, but it is hard to see how he can form a very 
high opinion of a profession whose members have such a 
variable estimate of themselves. 

After my arrival home I watched eagerly for next 
week’s technical papers. Now, thought I, we will have 
this disgraceful competition exposed by an able editorial 
on “ the folly of treating brains as merchandise,” or “low 
depths of ignominy to which some town councils have 
sunk.” I was disappointed. After searching vainly all 
thru the news column I found the following brief item in 
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next issue: “The services of Messrs. Tripod and Sight- 
pole, the well-known engineers of Metropolisville, have 
been secured by the city of,” etc., etc. 

Some Simple Rules. 

After this my confidence in the theory of getting jobs 
began to wane. I laid the theory on the shelf, as it were, 
and found myself compelled, by urgent necessity, to dis- 
cover the practice. In the course of the number of years 
of heart-rending experiences I have, I think, discovered 
a few simple rules for getting jobs, which, after much 
reluctance, I have concluded to give to the profession in 
absolute confidence. They have not always worked as 
well as I would like, but they, at least, give one a fair 
chance with other professional brothers, and they are as 
follows: 

1. Find your job. This is quite necessary. I have 
completely discarded the theory on which I started in, 
that your job should find you. It may work once inawhile, 
but, as a rule, a needy engineer out of work is a great deal 
keener hunter than a lonesome job is. After you have 
found jobs for a good many years it is possible that some 
stray jobs may find you, but I wouldn’t count on it. 

2. Know a great deal more about how that job ought 
to be done than anybody else around. There is no doubt 
at all but that this is a very important requirement, in- 
deed, in the practice of getting jobs, but it is one which 
I feel almost ashamed to mention, and, indeed, would 
have foreborne to speak of, had it not been that occa- 
sionally I have met enthusiastic and confident engineers 
eager and willing to lend a hand in the great work of har- 
nessing the forces of nature, but a little uncertain as to 
the difference between the breeching and bellyband. This 
delightful trait of ambition in our profession should be 
commended could it only be turned into proper channels. 

3. Know the men who have the jobs to give. This last 
rule seems also to be one of those delightfully simple 
propositions in theory which are found so difficult in 
practice. The theory of the thing is that an engineer’s 
reputation ought to precede him everywhere. In prac- 
tice, he is usually exceedingly glad if it will only follow 
him at a respectable distance. 

People with jobs to give want to see you, as I have 
elsewhere intimated. And, if you would like to be their 
“hired man,” it is best for you to go and submit yourself 
to the process as gracefully as you can. I believe, however, 
that it is quite possible to do all this and still be modest. 
There is no money in being bashful, but to be suitably 
modest, at the proper time and in the proper amount, is an 
art whose worth to the fortunate possessor cannot be 
overestimated. 

EXPO 


Music as a College Requirement. 


By E. D. RussELL, Classical High Schoo!, Lynn, Mass. 
«Abstract of an Address. 

Plato in his Republic and later in the Laws argues 
that education should begin with grammar and letters, 
that afterwards the use of the lyre and grave and simple 
melodies should be taught and finally that education 
should conclude with the rudiments of science. Here 
certainly is warrant for our subject. Harvard college 
has added harmony and counterpoint to its optional re- 
quirements, counting two points each towards the twenty- 
six required for admission. This is the twentieth cen- 
tury recognition of a vital factor in Greek civilization. 

That music as a culture study in the schools may be-~ 
come a probability, the requirements must be available 
and attract pupils in numbers. Now these requirements 
are identical with the same subjects in the college 
course, where they occupy two years of over three hours 
per week. The secondary schools will require double 
this time. This means an additional instructor. Hence, 
we may look for opposition from the taxpayer. Again, 
these additional classes will increase the difficulties of 
program-making. Hence, we may count on the indiffer- 
ence of headmasters. Finally, to pursue these subjects 
presupposes lessons and practice on piano or organ out 
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of school. Pupils are now forced to give up this out- 
side work while fitting for college, and the substitute re- 
quirement does not economize time. Hence, few will be 
attracted to the new option. Other objections can be 
overcome but this is fatal, as without a demand for the 
courses they will not be given a place in school programs. 

Must we then play the roll of Tantalus? Not if Har- 
vard will give recognition to the music that can easily 
be offered, in place of counterpoint, and retain harmony 
as the advanced subject to this elementary. 

The study of the piano, as the most widely distributed 
instrument, as the foundation of all musical culture, and 
as the best taught instrument, may well be made the 
subject of an elementary requirement for admission to 
college. Two-thirds of the boys and girls who fit for 
college are taking piano lessons when they enter the 
high school; they are soon forced to drop either music 
or their college preparation. To compel this immature 
choice between music on the one hand and letters and 
science on the other is wrong. It should be possible to 
carry the three along side by side until the professional 
stage of education is reached. Now piano study properly 
supervised and certified, can, altho pursued out of school, 
be accepted as the equivalent of one school elective. If 
then it can be shown that the mastery of the piano is 
the equivalent of one of the present elementary require- 
ments, and further, that it can be made the basis of an ade- 
quate examination, then without increasing the burden of 
the school or of the taxpayer, our difficulty is solved. 

Playing at sight is the counterpart of translation; ex- 
pression depending upon phrasing and shading, of exe- 
gesis; elaborating a theme or motif, of original composi- 
tion. Music has its literature and history, and more- 
over stands for great technical power. Where five lan- 
guages, all imperfectly learned, are accepted for ad- 
mission, music can be accepted in place of the fifth. 

Examinations can be set on the theoretical, biograph- 
ical, and historical sides of music, while ten minutes at 
the piano for each candidate will suffice to show his 
power to read at sight and also to interpret set composi- 
tions requiring careful study. 

Here, then, is a solution of the problem, if Harvard 
college will take the lead and the other colleges follow. 
Instead of the few, already bound for college, who will 
be benefited by the present requirement, hundreds, many 
of whom are now deprived of a college education, will be 
benefited, and by no means the least consideration, the 
colleges themselves will be benefited. 


SES 
Where School Extension is Needed. 


In this country, as yet, almost nothing has been done 
to bridge over the gap which lies between the trained 
engineer and the untrained workman. The vast major- 
ity of pupils of necessity leave the public school at the 
end of the preparatory term. For them the manual 
training school does not exist. If they enter industrial 
callings their opportunities for improvement of their the- 
oretical knowledge are limited to such hours 2s can be 
gleaned from evenings and holidays. Even in the most 
progressive American cities the opportunity for such 
instruction in subjects bearing directly on practical call- 
ings is most meager. The apprenticein Berlin may turn 
to an evening trade school in any calling, but the young 
mechanic in Boston can find only such as private fore- 
sight provides. 

There is, to my thinking, no more suggestive fact in 
connection with our popular education than the lists of 
the thousands of students, drawn largely from ambitious 
men in industrial callings, who are enrolled in the corre- 
spondence schools. In my judgment, the manual train- 
ing school, which will open its doors to this class of stu- 
dents—adapting the instruction to their needs—and using 
its expensive plant to its full value, will fill a much needed 
place in our education system. 

Pres. HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Points on Managing the Teacher. 


These few suggestions on ape apd teachers came from a 
pupil in a rural school. Crude as is the form, there is food 
for thought in what the saucy young writer says. The com- 
position is given here in the hope that teachers will be suffi- 
ciently canny to profit thereby. 

Some boys have difficulty with their teachers, while 
others have been known to handle from ten to fifteen 
successively without even having their feelings injured; 
and the teachers never seem to resent their treatment. 

As very little has been written on the subject, each 
one must use his own judgment. Indeed, I doubt if a 
set of rules could be laid down which could be followed 
in all cases, as each teacher is a law unto herself. Every 
one must have noticed, however, some general principles. 

Even in the most obstinate cases the teacher will 
yield far more readily to kind treatment than to harsh- 
ness. It is always best to agree with her, no matter 
what the trend of her reasoning may be. No good 
ever came of arguing with a pedagog, for as Goldsmith 
says, “ K’en tho vanquished she will argue still.” 

Some teachers like a great deal of praise. Nothing 
pleases them more than to be told that they are “the 
best teacher we ever had,” and many pupils have told 
that same sweet story to fifteen ur sixteen successive 
teachers and thereby secured excellent results. 


Some teachers are most easily managed when they 
first begin to teach and others grow more docile as they 
get older. 

This teacher had previous training under various 
sorts of boys, and Walter had had a good deal of exper- 
ience with teachers. Circumstances favored Walter. 
He had the habit of giving his full attention to the 
person addressing him. 

The teacher loved to be listened to, but, as she gen- 
erally talked about herself, being listened to was a pleas- 
ure she knew how to appreciate especially on account 
of its rarity. Studying was another habit of Walter’s. 
Teachers like that. 

All went well till the first Friday afternoon, when 
what might have proved a terrible disaster occurred. 
Susie’s long hair hung temptingly near Walter’s hand. 
Without waiting to observe due caution he gave it a 
jerk. What happened? 

Walter had been preparing all the week for just 
such an emergency. He smiled, and the teacher being 
taken by surprise smiled also. He was too skilful a 
pupil, however, to try this device a second time with the 
same teacher. 

James, Walter’s seatmate, owned a watch and one 
day Walter bought one, for a dollar, from a peddler 
that happened along. This was an indiscreet thing to 
do, but Walter didn’t know it. It makes a teacher 
nervous to have her pupils carry watches. She likes to 
have a monopoly of time in the school-room. 

Walter’s watch being new, he was compelled to refer 
to it some thirty or forty times during the six hours he 
spent in the school-room the first day he owned it, and 
James was always seized with a desire to know what 
time it was just when Walter had to attend to his watch. 
Besides this the watches sometimes found it necessary 
to hold long consultations. 

The teacher was jealous from the first, but Walter 
did not notice it till, at the close of the session, she 
gently hinted that she thought the watch very exacting 
in its demands. Walter saw that the watch and the 
teacher would not agree. He was naturally a peace- 
maker, and after thinking the matter over he concluded 
that the watch would bear neglect better than the 
teacher, so he rarely consulted it after that. 

And so it was with other things. Walter always 
managed this teacher, as he did every teacher he had, 
by studying her very carefully. He took particular 
pains to cater to her little foibles and so he was allowed 
to do as he liked in the more important matters. 
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What is Known of Radium. 


The latest revealed wonder in the realm of science is 
radium. Its position is unique, for it stands apart from 
all other elements as the heaviest and rarest in exist- 
ence. Great interest has been aroused in this newly dis- 
covered substance, but many of the published stories have 
been based more upon imagination than upon fact. There 
is little likelihood that we shall find in radium, for in- 
stance, the key to the solution of the problem of perpet- 
ual motion, or that we shall use it to heat our schools. 

Radium is an element extracted from pitch blende, 
which is a dark-green compound of uranium, and is found 
in small quantities in various regions of the world, nota- 
bly in the Hartz mountains, also in parts of Bohemia, 
Cornwall, North Carolina, Colorado, and Utah. There 
are about fifteen grains of radium salts to one ton of 
pitchblende. This radium is easily the most costly metal 
in the world. 

When the first stories of this wonderful metal appeared 
we were told that it was worth about $4,000,000 a pound. 
This has proved a great over-estimate, as it is appraised 
by London dealers at only $1,500,000 per pound. Before 
the appearance of radium the most costly metal was 
osmium, at $600 a pound. Undoubtedly the tales of 
radium’s tremendous value have aroused the interest of 
the general public, but to the scientific world this fact is 
of slight consequence. 

Its most peculiar and extraordinary property is that, 
as far as observation has as yet extended, it has the 
power to go on emitting rays of light and heat indefi- 
nitely without any perceptible diminution or variation. 

Another important feature is the atomic weight of the 
metal. This has been calculated at 258; in other words, 
its atoms are the heaviest known, being 258 times heavier 
than those of hydrogen. 

The following appear to be the circumstances of its 
discovery. In the beginning of 1896 Henri Becquerel, in 
experimenting with salts of uranium, first observed that 
these salts emitted an invisible radiation; that they were, 
in other words, continuously giving off a shower of elec- 
trons, or minute particles. This discovery came from 
finding that the air in the neighborhood of an electrified 
body was made conductive for electricity. He observed 
further that the radiation emitted by salts of uranium 
traversed bodies that were opaque to light, including 
metals, as well as glass and other transparent sub- 
stances. 

This line of research was followed by M. and Madame 
Curie, who are given the credit for the discovery of radi- 
um. In 1898 they announced in Comptes Rendus that 
they had found a new element in pitchblende residues, 
in company with barium, and analytically behaving like 
it, but extremely radio-active. Thus they concluded that 
radio-active bodies, other than metallic uranium or tho- 
rium, must exist in the parent body. Their task, now, 
was to isolate them. This, after a long and laborious 
process of elimination, they succeeded in doing. 

By fractional precipitation of the barium chloride 
from solution by means of alcohol, chlorides were ob- 
tained containing the new element. They had first ex- 
tracted a product containing bismuth and polonium, and 
second, a mixture of barium with the radium. This 
mixture had nine hundred times the radiant activity of 
uranium. The amount of radium present was minute in 
the extreme, for it affected the atomic weight of barium 
only to a small degree, altho always in the direction of 
an increase as compared with inactive barium. 

Radiations from this mere trace of radium made a pho- 
tographic negative in half a minute, where uranium or 
thorium compounds would have taken hours. Its radia- 
tions, after passing thru aluminum, rendered a film of 
barium platinocyanide sufficiently luminous to make it 
visible in the dark without any apparent supply of en- 
ergy. 

After four years of labor M. and Madame Curie pro- 
duced sufficiently pure samples of radium with its com- 
pounds to permit its atomic weight to be ascertained. 
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Radium in a perfectly pure state is unknown. It exists 
only in connection with other elements, the compounds 
being known as salts of radium. However, the qualities 
of radium may be predicated with more or less success 
from the known properties of other members of its group. 
Its soluble compounds will be extremely poisonous. Their 
color will be limited, being for the most part only white 
or yellow. They will be highly susceptible to radiant in- 
fluences or to sensible heat. They will absorb x-rays with 
great avidity, possessing this quality to a phenomenal de- 
gree. 

It was discovered early in the course of the experi- 
ments that the salts of radium were spontaneously lumi- 
nous, and that all bodies which received the new radia- 
ation themselves became radio-active, but gradually lost 
this property with time. The power of radio-activity pos- 
sessed by the salts of radium may be judged from the 
fact that, while uranium is 3,000 times more active than 
ordinary materials, radium is 100,000 times more active 
than uranium. 

On account of its exceptional powers of radiation radi- 
um is to be distinguished from the other known elements. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of the metal that, despite 
the continual energy it displays, it has not been found to 
experience any variation over a period of several years, 
nor does the quality of light apparently alter. It has 
been calculated that, for each square centimeter of radi- 
ating substance, there escapes a flux of material which 
would amount to a loss of one milligramme in 1,000,000,- 
000 years. 

Among the rays emitted by radium three types have 
been distinguished. One class of rays is easily absorbed 
and is non-deviable by a magnetic field. Another class 
is more penetrating in character and is deviated by a 
magnetic field. These latter have been identified with 
cathode rays. The third type are non-deviable and are 
extremely penetrating, passing thru metal of great 
thickness. 

Besides throwing off these rays the salts of radium 
give out heat in a continuous manner. Altho the fact 
of the emission of heat is in itself sufficiently remarkable 
this heat is probably only a small portion of the energy 
radium is constantly sending off into space: 

The effects of the new metal are most interesting, but 
it must be understood, in spite of the numerous stories 
that have appeared, that it will scarcely be likely to be 
of much service as a light or a heat generator. Yet con- 
siderable heat is emitted. The experimenters have found 
that a sample of radiferous barium chloride will maintain 
a temperature of a degree and a half centigrade above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. This means that a 
radium compound, containing 225 grains of the element, 
will emit in a given time, and will continue to do so, as 
much heat as would be obtained by the burning of a 
gram of hydrogen. 

The effects of this heat are surprising. The rays emit- 
ted by even a tiny grain of radium will suffice to blister 
the skin. Even if enclosed in a glass tube and carried 
in the pocket it will cause a blister. Seeds exposed to 
the rays lose their power of germinating. Colorless glass 
soon becomes deep dark-brown. Yellow phosphorus be- 
comes red. 

The luminosity of the metal is most striking. The 
pure radium chloride emits enough light to enable one to 
distinguish printed characters. The rays excite phos- 
phorescence in many bodies, such as zinc sulphide, dia- 
mond, and even common salt. If radium is held against 
the forehead with the eyes closed the experimenter will 
see light. The rays penetrate to the retina and cause it 
to phosphoresce. 

The nervous system is peculiarly sensitive to the rays. 
The larve of insects, if exposed to the rays, become par- 
alyzed in twenty-four hours and die in forty-eight. 

Owing to the property radium possesses of rendering 
bodies placed in its vicinity themselves radio-active it is 
not likely to become as clear a photographic agent as the 
Rontgen rays. 
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The heat emission is the point that most puzzles the 
scientists. They are unable to account for it. 

There is no practical use known for radium. It has 
been, however, employed in an electroscope for investi- 
gating the electrical conditions of the atmosphere. Its 
main interest lies in its effect on the present state of 
knowledge respecting the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter. It seems likely to revolutionize the science of chem- 
istry and give us a chemistry on a new basis. The prop- 
erties of radium have produced profound disturbances in 
the philosophies, for it has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about a partition of the atom. The chemist has 
been precise in his conceptions of the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter; his atoms have been indivisible, and to 
each has been assigned a more or less exact number of 
atomic atoms. Radium overturns this theory and thus 
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we must look for a new chemistry in place of the old. 

To show how radium splits the atomic theory it is be- 
lieved by the physicists that electrons emanate from 
radium. The old idea of an electron was the charge of 
electricity carried by the ion, an atom or group of atoms. 
Now a particle of radium too small to be detected by a 
perfect microscope would be competent to produce a 
phosphorescent effect and would contain thousands of 
millions of molecules of the radium salt. This, of course, 
makes the atomic theory untenable. ; 

The discovery of radium is one of the most interesting 
scientific feats of the last few years. While its interest 
belongs chiefly to the field of science, at present, at least, 
so wonderful are the properties of the metal that we may 
look for many helpful developments from experiments 
with its aid. 





Notes of New Books. 


Three Books on Method.* 


1. The Elements of General Method, pp. 331.* 

2. The Method of the Recitation, pp. 339.* 

8. Special Method in the Reading of Complete English 
Classics, pp. 246.* 

*By Charles McMurry, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1903. 

These books are enlarged and revised editions of works 
bearing similar titles, and published a number of years 
ago. Whatever may be the shortcomings of Herbartian- 
ism, the time is past when a teacher can afford to sneer 
at it. So industrious and successful have been the small 
group of men who imported this doctrine from Europe 
that to-day Herbart is a central figure on the stage of 
American education. And among those who share the 
credit of this remarkable achievement Charles McMurry 
probably ranks second to one only; namely, Charles 
DeGarmo. 

The General Method is divided into eight chapters, 
headed as follows: 1. The chief aim of education; 2. 
Relative value of studies; 3. Interest; 4. Correlation; 
5. Induction;. 6. Apperception; 7. The Will; 8. Herbart 
and his disciples. 

As for the aim of education, the author follows his 
master, who opens his “Outlines of Educational Doc- 
trine” with this sentence; “ The term ‘ virtue’ expresses 
the whole purpose of education.” 

The second chapter arrives at the well-known conclu- 
sion that history and literature are of most worth for 
ethical purposes, hence they form the core of the Her- 
bartian scheme of concentration. The author, however, 
like DeGarmo, is not convinced that concentration is an 
essential element of Herbart’s theory, and he advocates a 
compromise with co-ordination which results in a kind of 
correlation. It will be remembered that DeGarmo also 
repudiates concentration and advocates a three-fold co- 
ordination. 

On the subject of the will the author is certainly 
heterodox from the Herbartian point of view, for he 
says: (p. 297) “ These three powers ”—knowing, feeling, 
willing—“‘are related to one another as co-ordinates, and 
yet the will should become the monarch of the mind.” 
This sounds more like Hegel than like Herbart. 


2. 

The Method of Recitation follows in detail and at great 
length the general plan pursued in mere outline by 
DeGarmo in his “ Essentials of Method.” In a word, 
Dr. McMurry here undertakes to explain the evolution 
of the concept. In the course of the discussion we are 
introduced to the now familiar “formal steps,” of which 
the author has five: 1. Preparation ; 2. Presentation; 3. 
Association and Comparison; 4. Generalization or Ab- 
straction ; 5. Practical Application. The latter part of 
the book contains numerous “ illustrative lessons” and 
“lesson plans” showing how to apply the “steps” to 
various subjects in the curriculum. 


3. 

The Special Method in Reading Complete English Classics 
is divided into seven chapters with these titles: 1. Edu- 
cational Value of Literature; 2. The Use of Master- 
pieces as Wholes; 3. Literary Material for the Five 
Upper Grades; 4. Class-Room Method in Reading; 5. 
Method Further Discussed and’ Illustrated; 6. The 
Value of Classics to the Teacher; 7. List of Books. 

Every chapter in this book contains valuable sugges- 
tions; but for the class teacher the most valuable is the 
fourth, which treats of “ method in reading.” Teachers 
of English in departmental programs, whether in ele- 
mentary or high schools, can not fail to profit by a care- 
ful reading of this volume. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education, by 
Katherine Elizabeth Dopp.—The thought of this book 
centers about the idea “‘ that to understand the attitudes 
of the child we must know the activities that are bound 
up with them.” These “activities” with their corre- 
lated “* psychical attitudes ” are marked out by “ bringing 
together from the domain of education, anthropology, 
sociology, and history, ideas that mutually reinforce 
each other,” under the several headings: “Significance 
of Industrial Epochs”—Chapter II., “Origins of Atti- 
tudes that Underlie Industry ”—Chapter III., Practical 
Applications ”—Chapter IV., with an introductory and 
concluding chapter. 

The author shows that the “deep-seated impulses.” 
had‘ their origin in primitive industrial activities, and 
that these more than “ later racial experiences influenced 
psychical attitudes.” 

How the author would use “ race experience,” a great 
deal of her method and style are shown in the state- 
ment that “When the child manifests an attitude 
corresponding to the activities of a simpler stage of life, 
if he be encouraged to exploit his environment with ref- 
erence to satisfying this dominant instinct, and if the ex- 
perience thus gained be enriched by the race experience 
to which it is parallel, he is making vital relations with 
his own natural environment and constructing such a 
social one as corresponds to his power to appreciate.” 

The book is a substantial contribution to educational 
literature in that it will tend to give the content of 
school work contact with more of the vital impulses of 
life; make clearer the claims of the industries to a re- 
spected place in the school, and especially for the much 
needed light it tarows uponthe emotional side of child 
life. The school world needs to recognize that the 
emotional like the intellectual side of life has its real 
origin and sustaining basis in serious industrial activities. 

The scope of the book is so broad that it not only 
points out some of the “missing links’ in our lower 
school practices, but bears upon the problems of the upper 
schools and sociology. (The University of Chicago 
Press. Price, $1.10.) A. W. RICHARDS. 


Other notes of recent publications will be found on page 301. 
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The Work in Number. 


Introductory , Note. 


Exercises in counting should aid in column addition and in 
a mastery of the multiplication tables. Comparisons and ob- 
jective measurements should lead primarily to thought rather 
than to over-much figure work. Gral work should precede 
and accompany all written work in every mathematical oper- 
ation. Small numbers should be used in the illustration of 
principles. Concrete problems should be solved after one of 
~ following suggestive types, or some modification of 

em: 

1. If there are 3 apples in one group and 2 apples in another, 
how many apples are there in both? 

2. If 3 apples are taken out of a group of 5 apples, how 
many apples remain? 

3. If there are 2 plants in a row, how many plants are 
there in 3 equal rows? 

4. If 2 plants are placed in a row, how many such rows 
are required for 6 plants? 

5. If 6 plants are placed in 3 equal rows, how many plants 
are there in each row? 

Both the course and the syllabus provide for minimum re- 
quirements. Adherence to the work laid out in the syllabus 
should insure thoroness and accuracy. Pupils capable of 
more rapid advancement should not be confined to the limits 
set in the syllabus for the grade. 


Grade 1A. 


Oral. — Reading to one hundred. Counting. Addition tables, 
1’s, 2’s. Measurements and comparisons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of one order. 

Special Work.—Counting by 1’s to 20; by 10’s to 100, 

Integers written. First, by marks, as in scoring: I., IL, 
III., IL{I., IIL[I., IIII.. ete.; second, by Arabic symbols. 

Addition tables. The combinations of numbers of one 


order with 1 | 
12345678923456789 

and with 2: 1.1, 1, 3, 1,1, 1, 1, 4, 2,2) 2 2. 2) 2.2.2. sume 
found by counting objects; the value of each number and of 
each combination, as 3 and 2 are 5, 2 and 3 are 5, should be 
we at sight without counting; the combinations mem- 
orized. 

Measurements and comparisons.—Pint, quart; cent, five- 
cent piece, dime. Contents measured in quarts; objects 


bought and sold for toy cents. Quart measured by pint; . 


dime and five-cent piece measured by cent. Two groups of 
objects of the same kind compared to find how many more 
there are in one than in the other. Exercises within ten. 
Problems should be solved by arranging and counting ob- 
jects or their pictures; no formal analysis. Numbers within 
ten. See introductory notes. id coe OE 


Grade 1B. 


Oral.—Reading to one hundred. Counting. Addition ta- 
bles, 3’s, 4’s. Sebgenshton within the tables. Increasing 
and decreasing integers of two orders, by 1, by 2, by 3, by 
4, Measurements and comparisons. Problems. 

Written. —Integers of two orders. Addition and subtrac- 
tion. 

Special Work.—The addition tables thru 4’s. 

Addition tables. —The combinations of numbers of one or- 
der with 3 and with 4; the new combinations. 

s4567 8 9 456789 

8, 3, 3, 8, 8, 3, 8, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 
developed and memorized as in1A, and applied in increasing 
and decreasing a number of two orders, no carrying, no bor- 
rowing; as 5+4=9; 25+4=29; 85+4=89; 9—4=5; 29—4= 
25. 

Signs, +, —, =. 

Written.—In column addition, not more than five numbers, 
no addend greater than 4. In addition and subtraction, two 
orders, no carrying, no borrowing. 

Counting.—By 2’s to 20, by 3’s to 18, by 4’s to 20. 

Measurements and comparisons.—Inch, foot. Length 

measured in inches and in feet; contents in pints and in 
quarts; no compound numbers. Foot measured by inch; 
quart by pint; dime and five-cent piece, by cent. Buyin 
and selling; making change. Length of lines of integra 
number of feet, or of inches, compared; one line is how much 
longer than another? Exercises within twenty. 
- Problems.—Oral. Only one operation in a problem; objects 
or their pictures arranged and results obtained by addition 
or subtraction when the numbers fall within the combina- 
tions. Numbers within twenty. 

Written. — Addition or subtraction. 


Grade 2A. 


Oral. —Reading to one thousand. Roman numerals to XII. 
Counting. Addition tables to 9’s. Subtraction within the 
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tables. Increasing and decreasing integers of two orders by 
integers of one order. Measurements and comparisons. Frac- 
tions. Problems. - 

Written.—Integers of three orders. Addition and sub- 
traction. Problems. 

Special Work.—The addition tables thru 9’s. 

Addition tables. —The combinations of numbers of one order 
with numbers to 9; the new combinations. 

b-6 482 G.So 7-8-9. 8-9 9 
BG30;- 05,0, 5:0; Gy 6,6. Ty ty.do.. Soe 

Developed, memorized, and applied in increasing and de- 
creasing a number of two orders by a number of one order; 
drill on recognizing each combination at sight. Increasing 
and decreasing a number of two orders by a number of two 
orders at sight, no carrying, no borrowing. 

Addition and subtraction, written numbers of three orders; 
in column addition, not more than five addends, the sum of 
no column to exceed 20; subtraction without borrowing; 
special attention to proofs and accuracy. 

Counting. — By 3’s to 30, by 4’s to 40, by 5’s to 50. 

Measurements and comparisons. Quarter-dollar, half-dol- 
lar, dollar; gallon; yard; hour, day, week; review of units 
of preceding grades. Exercises with the units similar to 
those in 1B; making change to $1.00; with half-dollar, quar- 
ters, dimes, five-cent pieces, and cents, as in common prac- 
tice; reading time by clock to hour, half, and quarter. 

Fractions. — Halves and fourths, thirds and sixths of single 
objects; paper folded into two equal parts, into four equal 
parts, into three equal parts, and into six equal parts; ob- 
jects cut into two, into four, into three, and into six equal 
parts, and one or more of them named. The same should be 
illustrated by drawings. 

Problems.—Oral. Addition or subtraction, Written. Work 
should be limited to integers of two orders.f 


Grade 2B.5}) 


Oral.—Reading to onethousand. Roman numerals to XX. 
Counting. Addition and subtraction. Multiplication tables 
to 5X9; division within the tables. Measurements and com- 

Fractions. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of three orders. Addition and sub- 
traction. Multiplication and division by 2, by 3, by 4, by 5; 
no remainders in division. Problems. 

Special Work.—The multiplication tables through 5’s. 

Multiplication tables.—Tables developed, memorized, and 
applied; stated both ways—5, 9’s and 9, 5’s. Division within 
the tables; 45+5 and 45+9. Study of multiples. 

Written. —Multiplicands of two orders, multipliers, 2, 3, 
4, 5; dividends of three orders, each digit to be a multiple 
of the divisor; divisors not greater than 5. 

Fractions. — Partition exercise with the table, numerator 
ones 

Signs, X, +. The sign of multiplication should precede 
the multiplier, as 6¢X5, 6c multiplied by 5. : 

Addition and subtraction. Oral. The 45 combinations re- 
viewed; drill on recognizing these combinations at sight. 
Written. Column addition limited to six addends; subtrac- 
tion with borrowing; special attention to proofs and to ac- 
curacy. 

Counting. — By 2’s, by 3’s, by 4’s, by 5’s, as in 1B and 2A, 
as a preparation for the multiplication tables; by 2’s, and by 
3’s, beginning with 1 or 2 to about 100. 

Measurements and comparisons.—Minute, hour, day, 
week; month; year; square inch; ounce; pound; (avoir.), 
reading time by clock to minutes; writing each day the cur- 
rent date, e. g., Thursday. April 23, 1903; drill on units 
learned in preceding grades. Forming rectangles with inch- 
squares of cardboard; drawing rectangles with integral 
number of inches in each dimension, and separating them 
into inch-squares finding how many times the whole rect- 
angle contains a one-inch square, and what part one row of 
squares is of the whole. 

Problems.—Problems should include finding the cost of 
several articles when the cost of one is given, and the re- 
verse. Denominate units in problems, e. g., how many 
pints in a number of quarts? how many quarts in a number 
of pints? treated as multiples. Each problem should in- 
volve but one operation, and written problems should ‘be 
limited to integers of two orders} 


Grade 3A. 


Oral.—Reading to ten thousand; Roman numerals to C; 
ordinals. Counting. Addition and subtraction. Maultiplica- 
tion tables to 9X9; divisions within the tables. One-half to 
four-fifths of numbers within the tables. Measurements 
and comparisons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of four orders; dollars and cents. Ad- 
dition and subtraction. Multiplication and division by inte- 
gers of one order. Problems. 

Special Work.—The multiplication tables thru 9’s. 

f: Multiplication Tables.—Tables developed, memorized, and 
applied. Division and partition within thetables. Study of 
multiples. Dividing at sight, with remainders. 
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Written. —Multiplication of numbers of three orders by 
numbers of one order; division of numbers of four orders by 
— of one order, the dividend to be a multiple of the 

ivisor. 

Fractions. —One-half to four-fifths: 4, 4, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4, 2, %, 4. 
Numbers that are multiples of the respective denominators. 

Addition and Subtraction.—Oral. The 45 combinations as 
in 2B. A number of two orders increased or decreased by 
a multiple of 10, e. g., 32+20=52; 52—-20=32. Increasing or 
decreasing a numberof two orders by'a number of two orders, 
at sight. Written. Numbers of four orders including dollars 
and cents; long columns of figures in addition should be 
avoided; special attention to proofs and accuracy. ’ 

Counting.—By 6’s, by 7’s, by 8’s, by 9’s, as a preparation 
for the multiplication tables; also by 4’s, and 5’s, beginning 
with 1, 2, 3, or 4 to about 100. 

Measurements and comparisons.—Review of denominate 
units already studied. Square inch, square foot; cubic inch; 
forming rectangular solids with inch cubes; finding how 
many times the whole solid contains a one-inch cube, and 
what part one layer of cubes is of the whole. Objective 
 <crcsa, of half and fourth to find how much larger is the 

alf. 

Problems.—Oral and written problems should include a 
reduction of units of one denomination to units of the next 
higher or lower, and the finding of the cost of one or more 
articles, the cost of one or more being given. Written 
problems of two operations should :be limited to integers of 


two orders. 
Grade 3B. 


olga ey to ten thousand; Roman numerals to M. 
Counting. The four operations. Multiplication tables. One- 
half to five-sixths of numbers within the tables. Changing 
fractions to equivalents. Measurements and comparisons. 
Problems. 

Written. —Integers of four orders. The four operations. 
One-half to five-sixths of integers. Changing fractions to 
ama Addition and subtraction of fractions. Prob- 
ems. 

Special Work,—Multiplication and division; multipliers 
and divisors, two orders. 

Multiplication and Division. Oral. Special drill in rapid 
multiplication and division by numbers of one order, to fix 
the multiplication tables. Written. Multiplication of num- 
bers of three orders, including numbers containing dollars 
and cents, by numbers of two orders. Special attention to 
proofs. Short division by 20, 30, 40, ete.; long division in- 
troduced with divisors whose unit figure is 1 or 2. 

Addition and Subtraction.—Oral. Drillasin the preceding 
grades; instant recognition of the 45 combinations. (See 
2B and 3A.) Increasing or decreasing a number of two 
orders by a number of two orders, no carrying, no borrow- 
ing; increasing or decreasing at sight a number of three 
orders by a number of two orders. Written. Numbers of 
four orders, including dollars and cents. Special attention 
to accuracy. 

Fractions.—Oral. Halves reduced to fourths, and to 
sixths; thirds to sixths. These fractions added and sub- 
tracted at sight. Written. Addition of two mixed numbers 
containing the foregoing fractions; subtraction of mixed 
numbers when the fraction of the minuend is larger than 
the fraction of the subtrahend. Finding fractional parts of 
integers of three orders, which are multiples of the denom- 
inators of the fractions. 

Counting.—Drill and review as in the preceding grades; 
also by 6’s and by 9’s to about 100, beginning with numbers 
smaller than 6, or 9, respectively. 

Measurements and Comparisons.—Finding the area of 
rectangles by taking the product of the number of square 
inches in each strip by the number of strips; rectangles 
divided to show objectively that 4=?—%; 4=3. Objective 
comparison of half and sixth, third and sixth, half and third, 
to find how much larger or smaller. 

Problems. —Problems should include the finding of the cost 
of 6 articles, for example, when the cost of 3 is given; of 
finding the number of articles that can be bought for 10c. 
when, say, 3 cost 5c. and the like. Problems may involve 
more than one operation; operations may be indicated by 


signs. 
Grade 4A. 


Oral.—Reading numbers to one hundred thousand. Count- 
ing. The four operations. Multiplication tables to 12X12. 
One-half to seven-eighths of numbers within the tables. 
Changing fractions to equivalents; addition and subtraction. 
Measurements and comparisons. Problems. 

Written.—Integers of five orders; the four operations. 
One-half to seven-eighths of integers. Addition and sub- 
traction of fractions. Problems. 

Special Work.—Multiplication and division; multipliers 
and divisors, three orders. 

Multiplication and division. —Oral. a tables 
thru 12X12; multiplication of any two numbers whose pro- 
duct is less than 50; separation of numbers less than 50 into 
two factors. Rapid drill as in preceding grades. Written. 


Multipliers and divisors of three orders. Special attention 
to proofs. 
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Addition and Subtraction. Oral. Rapid drill (see 3A and 
3B); sum and difference of two numbers of two orders, @. g., 
28+35: 28, 58, 63; 95—66: 95, 85, 29. Written. Special at- 
tention to accuracy and rapidity. 

: ee we ee rare ae to business panagnen 5 }, t 
89 49 4) t, > bo be 4, $ ’ $, §, $3 operations on multiples 0: 
the denominators within 100. Written. Addition and sub- 
traction of fractions whose least common denominators may 
be found by inspection; the same of mixed numbers. Mul- 
ng ae of an integer by a mixed number containing one 
of the business fractions. ; 

Counting. —By 11’s to 132, by 12’s to 144, as a preparation 
for the ee tables; also rapid drill with numbers 
under 10 to about 100, beginning with 1, 2, 3, and so on. 

Measurements and Comparisons. —Mile; distance between 
a few well-known places in the city; dimensions of city lots. 
Long measure, square measure, cubic measure; tables de- 
veloped, ¢.g., square inch and square foot compared, and 
then memorized. Lengths and areas as in 3B; volumes of 
rectanglar solids by taking the number of cubic units in one 
row or one layer as the multiplicand; dimensions of room, 
area of floor, contents of roomestimated, and then measured; 
similar exercises with toxes; diagrams drawn to scale to 
represent areas; rectangles separated into equal parts, and 
easy fractions of them compared, to find how much greater 
one is than the other. Lengths measured to the half-inch, 
fourth-inch, eighth-inch. 

Problems. — Finding a wares when a fractional part of 
it is given, occasionally illustrated by drawings and by ob- 
jects. Problems may involve more than one operation; ex- 

lanations of processes may be required; operations may be 
indicated by signs. 
Grade 4B. 


Oral and Written.—Notation and numeration, including 
decimals of three orders. Counting. The four operations; 
multiplication tables. Tables of weights and measures. 
Reduction of fractions, of mixed numbers, and of integral 
denominate numbers; addition and subtraction. Measure- 
ments and comparisons. Problems. 

Special Work. —Integers Common Fractions, and Decimals 
Related. 

Notation and Numeration. Integers. md orders to a 
thousand—units, tens, hundreds; by periods beyond a thou- 
sand--units, thousands, millions, billions . . . ; relation 
of orders, and of periods. Common Fractions.. Fractions 
classified and terms defined. Decimals. Principles of the 
decimal notation extended to the right of units; relation to 
common fractions. 

Integers.— Oral. Rapid drill in the four operations as in 
the preceding grades. Written. The four operations re- 
viewed. 

Fractions.—Oral. Special attention to the business frac- 
tions (see 4A); e. g., finding the cost of articles at 50c. (4); 
at 25c. (}) ; at $1.50—adding cost at 50c. to cost at $1.00; 
at $1.25. Written. Easy fractions reduced to lowest terms. 
Addition and subtraction of fractions without the formal use 
of the least common multiple. 

Denominate Numbers. — Reductions limited to two opera- 
tions. : 

Counting. —Rapid drill as in 4A. 

Measurements and Comparisons.—United States money, 
time, weight (avoir.) Plots of land of definite dimensions 
drawn to scale, and cut up into building lots of definite di- 
mensions; cost of fencing; value of each lot from value of 
the whole; and simple exercises a to the purchase 
of a tract of land and selling by lots. Rectangle separated 
into eight equal parts; }, 4, and } compared to find how 
many times } contains each of the others; what part of } is 
4? 142 What part of }is 4? Also other fractions in series. 

Problems.—Concrete problems in the work of the grade; 
finding what part one number is of another. Problems may 
involve more than one operation; explanations of processes 
may be required; operations may be indicated by signs. 
Bills made out and receipted. 
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Primary Constructive Work.—Grade IIA. 
From the ‘‘ Manual Training Schedule ’’ prepared for the schools of New York City by Dr. James P. Haney, director. 
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Lawlessness, in whatever form it may appear, is a ser- 
ious matter. It is well with our nation when it bows its 
head in shame on receiving intelligence of lynchings and 
atrocious murders, which vaunt themselves as mere in- 
cidents in Kentuckian feuds. Let no everything-is- 
lovely-hurrah-boys speakers or writers deceive educators. 
The matter is one of solemn importance. Lawlessness 
can never be defended, and its unrighteous character 
must not be minimized. A republic that does not up- 
hold its own laws must fail. Respect for the law of the 
people is the cornerstone of civic liberty. Education 
has not done its perfect work where a lynching occurs 
er where public opinion is too corrupted to bring the 
murderer to speedy justice. 


There is the logic of principle underlying the stirring 
efforts put forth by Miss Margaret Haley, the leader of 
the Teachers’ Federation. In her talks to the parents 
of Chicago she stands squarely upon the foundations 
upon which the American common school is built. She 
is right in advocating the election of members of the 
board of education by direct vote of the people. Other 
plans may be defensible upon grounds of exigency and 
expediency. But there is only one that is in full har- 
mony with the common school idea and thatis the 
choice of school trustees by popular vote. 


In the Atlantie Monthly Louis C. Elson has sharply 
criticised the musical instruction given in the public 
schools. He pleads for the cultivation of apprecia- 


- tion of music, rather than the attempt to make all children 


sing. Just as art is taught by observation and comparison 
to people in general with a view to increasing their ability 
to differentiate and appreciate, so Mr. Elson believes 
music should be taught. He is entirely right in this. 
The non-performer in music should receive practical 
recognition in the school program. A wider and more 
intelligent appreciation of good music is sadly needed. 


On September 29, Dr. John Huston Finley will be 
formally installed as president of the College of the City 
of New York. The exercises will take place at Carne- 
gie Hall, and will mark an important event in the educa- 
tional system of the city of New York An article about 
the college will appear in these pages next week. 


A Berlin nerve specialist has advanced the theory that 
no child should be allowed to learn to play upon the piano 
before the age of sixteen. He had his attention drawn 
to the chronic nervousness of many pianists,and so studied 
the piano from a pathological standpoint. 

Out of one thousand young girls whom he examined, 
each of whom had begun to study the piano under the 
age of fourteen, no less than six hundred had some 
nervous malady, while out of one thousand who had never 
studied that instrument only one hundred were afflicted. 


In these days a pupil who enters the city’schools is 
obliged to give some account of himself and his parents. 
One boy on being questioned as to his father’s business, 
replied that he had none. The teacher seemed sura 
prised, and the boy added, “‘He expects to get some- 
thing to do when Croker gets back.” 


City Superintendent Maxwell has appointed the follow- 
ing committees of superintendents for the school year 
1903—04: 


Committee on nomination, transfer, and assignment: 
ae S. Davis, chairman; Edward L. Stevens, John H. 

alsh. 

Committee on school management: Thomas S. O’Brien, 
chairman; John H. Walsh, Andrew W. Edson. 

Committee on course of study, libraries, text-hooks, and 
supplies: Edward L. Stevens, chairman; Andrew W. Edson, 
Thomas S. O’Brien. 
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Committee on high schools and training schools: Albert P. 
Marble, chairman, Algernon S. Higgins, Clarence E. Mel- 
eney. 

rn on evening schools, and vacation schools and 
playgrounds: Algernon S. Higgins. 

Committee on compulsory education: Clarence E. Mel- 
eney. 

Tpocla committee on World’s fair: Andrew W. Edson. 

The declaration of Mr. Charles M. Schwab that he in- 
tended eventually to devote his entire fortune to educa- 
tional purposes, mainly for industrial instruction and for 
the erection of school buildings where they are most 
needed, will set another example to the rich men of 
Europe. A man of wealth said lately, to make money 
was not enough; the motto must be, “ Make Money and 
do Good.” This is the American idea. Many of our 
successful men aim to make money not for the sake of 
hoarding it, but to accumulate money for accomplishing 
a worthy purpose. 


Some months ago a school official had inspected a 
school on the outskirts of a manufacturing town and 
stood up before the pupils to say some parting words. 
He had often been in just that position and had often 
wondered if his remarks did any good; he had finally 
come to the conclusion that he must get out of the 
beaten track if he would produce an effect. So he 
waited a minute to get the attention of all fixed upon 
him and then asked in a deliberate way, “ What is edu- 
cation for?” At once hands went up. 

“Don’t be too quick; it is a big question; think before 
you speak.” Hands went down. 

Then he allowed one here and one there to speak. 
Various answers were given. They were such as they 
had heard uttered by adults. “Who has read history? 
Yes, well, what seems to have been the business of 
people, way back, 3,000, 2,000, 1,000, 500 years 
ago? War; yes, that seems to have been the sole occu- 
pation, doesn’t it? Is there as much war in these years? 
Why not? Did they have schools in those far away 
years? The people are better educated. Well, then, 
you see what education has done? It has made people 
kinder, more charitable. And that is what it is for.” 


Several years ago the bad habit of spitting was referred 
to in these columns; a letter soon appeared from a lady 
teacher referring rather sarcastically to this fact, and 
suggesting that other topics of greater weight should 
occupy the pages of an educational journal, But it was 
an important theme; it.is affirmed by high authorities 
that consumption is caused by the inhalation of dried 
saliva. In a medical journal these words appear: “Con- 
sumption will increase until people give up the spitting 
habit.” 

The schools of New York city are now inspected by 
physicians and they insist on the repression of spitting; 
it is forbidden in all the cars of the city and in public 
vehicles. It is not impossible that ordinances will be 
passed forbidding spitting in the streets. 

This is alluded to here because we have adhered to a 
broader definition of education than being a knowiedge 
of the three R’s. What a struggle it has been to induce 
teachers to agree to this ! 

EPOX 


Studies for French Schools. 


A fairly good report of the reforms instituted in the 
higher grade schools in France, modeled to a certain 
extent after German precedents, is given by J. Caro in 
the latest of the Monatsschrift fir hehere Schilen. The 
work in these schools is begun by a five years’ course in 
elementary branches, followed by three years correspond- 
ing to the first three years in the German gymnasium. 
Then comes the enseignement secondaire proper, covering 
a period of seven years and divided into two parts. The 
first is four years long, with obligatory Latin, but optional 
Greek in the two higher classes, and with considerable 
prominence given to the sciences and modern languages. 

The last three years present considerable choice of 
subjects, there being four courses—with Latin and 
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Greek; with Latin and modern languages; with Latin 
and natural sciences; with modern languages and 
natural sciences. The third—Latin and natural sci- 
ences—is unique for France. This is explained by 
the fact that the French demand that every educated 
man be acquainted with Latin. The graduates of any 
of these courses receive the bachelor degree, which en- 
titles the recipient to enter any department of the uni- 
versity and prepare for any of the professions. | 


| BPN 
New York Recreation Centers. . 


Nothing in the recent educational history of New 
York city is more remarkable than the growth of the 
vacation schools and playgrounds and the recreation cen- 
ters. The scope of the work in the recreation centers 
is extensive, inasmuch as the age limit of those who may 
attend is fifty years. 

The intention, when the recreation centers were estab- 
lished, in 1899, in the borough of Manhattan, was to 
provide places of instructive entertainment for young 
people, who might otherwise spend their leisure time in 
roaming about the streets, in mischief or crime. In 
many cases, however, when the centers were opened, a 
large number of persons of advanced years appeared and 
were admitted to the benefits of the system. 

The centers are open six nights a week, from 7:30 to 
10 o’clock. Those who attend are under no restrictions, 
excepting that of good behavior, and may come and go 
at will, the attractiveness of the pastimes arranged by 
the teachers in charge alone being relied upon to keep 
up interest and to insure regular attendance. 

The plan followed in each center is to divide the yard 
of the school building into two sections, in one of which 
is a well-equipped gymnasium, including parallel and hor- 
izontal bars, horses, spring-boards, jumping poles, Indian 
clubs, and swinging rings. In some of the schools shower- 
baths have been installed, and they have proved so bene- 
ficial and successful that all the gymnasiums will have 
them in time. 

The other portion of the playground is set apart for 
libraries and quiet games. Books are supplied, from fifty 
to one hundred books a month being supplied to eath 
center, according to the requirements. 

A special feature was made during last year of the 
literary and club work. Rooms were set apart in the 
upper part of the school buildings for the use of literary 
clubs and debating societies under the guidance of com- 
petent men and women. The club period was divided 
into the business and literary meetings, the business of 
the respective clubs being transacted by the members, 
with few suggestions from those in charge of the centers. 
Dues of three or five cents were imposed, and the money 
thus accumulated by the members was used for various 
purposes, including the purchase of gymnasium suits, for 
outings, and other objects. In this way the pupils were 
guided and taught how to govern themselves. This fea- 
ture will be continued. 

It is the endeavor of those in charge of the centers to 
make them, as much as possible, social centers, where the 
residents may meet and be of mutual benefit to each 
other in spending their evenings pleasantly and profita- 
bly. 

Last year, some forms of the industrial work carried 
on in the vacation schools, such as basketry, Venetian 
iron working, carpentry, etc., were introduced, and it is 
intended to add this everywiere to the use of the cen- 
ters. 

The best idea of the system may be gained by the fol- 
lowing figures of those taught in the centers in the fol- 
lowing occupations: Basketry, (boys), 18,612; basketry, 
(girls), 17,040; bench work, 7,882; burned wood, 961; 
chair caning, 451; embroidery, 7,013; fret sawing, 2,271; 
knitting and crocheting, 3,081; leather, 2,445; millinery, 
15,078; sewing,!21,378; social occupations, 50,817; V.ene- 
tian iron, 9,682; whittling, 1,470, and weaving, 364; to- 
tal, 158,485. 
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Normal Extension Courses. 


The Committee on University Extension of the Nor- 
mal College Alumnae avails itself of this opportunity of 
announcing thru the pages of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
the re-opening of the courses under its auspices, for the 
year 1903-1904. 

These classes are of thirty weeks’ duration and each 
lecturo or lesson is of one or two hours’ length, in order 
to satisfy the requirements of the board of examiners of 
the New York public schools. The classes are duly rec- 
ognized and registered by the state board of regents and 
meet all requirements demanded of applicants for higher 
licenses. 

On Oct. 3, Prof. Earl Barnes, staff-lecturer for the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, will commence a course on “The History of Civili- 
zation.” The subjects for the lectures in October are 
the following: 

Oct. 3, How Animals Train Their Young; Oct. 10, 
Primitive Man and his Children; Oct. 17, Egyptians and 
Utilitarianism; Oct. 24, India and Caste Control; Oct. 
31, Phoenicia and Commercialism. ; 

Transfer cards will be issued for this course, ennabling 
two or more students to join together and thus divide 
expense and attendance. The committee has planned to 
acommodate those desiring admission to single lectures. 

On Oct. 7, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, principal of Kraus’ 
Seminary for Kindergartners and author of the “ Kin- 
dergarten Guide,” will open a course of thirty illustrated 
lectures on “ Kindergarten Methods and their Relation 
to Primary School Work.” 

The committee desires to commend this course to 
mothers, and primary teachers as well as to kindergart- 
ners. It will be especially valuable for primary teachers 
of the first year, aiding them in interpreting the new 
course of study. The subject for the meetings on Oct. 
7,14, 21, 28 will be: “ Froebel’s Mother Play Songs 
with applications for the nursery, the kindergarten and 
the primary school.” 

On the same afternoon, Oct. 7, Miss Virginia S. Keith 
will give the first of thirty lessons in blackboard draw- 
ing. This class will be limited to thirty-five members 
and judging from its popularity in the past, and the num- 
ber of students already enrolled, further applications for 
admission should be made as promptly as possible. 

Mr. James E. Peabody, head of the natural science 
department of the Morris high school, will conduct a 
course in nature study, commencing Wednesday, Oct. 
7. This course includes studies of animals, plants, and 
bacteria, and is planned to give practical aid to teachers 
in their class-room work. There will be laboratory dem- 
onstrations, studies of the animals at the New York zoo- 
logical park and of the collections at the museums and 
botanical gardens. The meetings in October will be de- 
voted to the study of insects and crayfish. 

All classes will be held in the Normal college. The 
fee for each course is $10 to members of the Associate 
Alumnae, and $12 to non-members. The committee de- 
sires to reach those interested. 

Applications for further information or for admission to 
the above courses should be addressed to the University 
Extension Committee, Normal college, or to Miss Anna 
M. Hunter, 2079 Fifth Ave., New York city. 


EXPN 


Alexander Bain. 


Prof. Alexander Bain, formerly lord rector of Aber- 
deen university and for twenty years professor of logic 
and English literature, died Sept. 18. Professor Bain 
was a native of Aberdeen, born in 1818. He was edu- 
cated at Mareschal college, receiving the degree of A.M. 
in 1840. From 1841 to 1845 he taught moral and 
natural philosophy at that college. In 1845 he was 
elected professor of natural philosophy in Andersonian 
university, Glasgow. From 1857 to 1869 he was exam- 
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iner in logic and moral philosophy at the University of 
London. He was appointed crown professor of logic at 
the University of Aberdeen in 1860, English literature 
being later added to his chair, which he held until 1880. 
In 1881 he was elected lord rector of the university, 
holding the post until 1887. 

Professor Bain was a voluminous writer, his first liter- 
ary attempt being an article published in the Westminster 
Review in 1840. In 1847 and 1848 he wrote text-books 
on natural philosophy. His works include “The Senses 
and the Intellect,” 1855; “The Emotions and the Will,” 
1859; “The Study of Character,” 1861; “Manual of 
English Composition and Rhetoric,” 1866; ‘Mental and 
Moral Science,” 1879; and “ Practical Essays,” 1884. 
In 1887-88 there appeared a revised and enlarged edition 
of his rhetoric. There was also brought out in 1894 the 
fourth edition of “The Senses and the Intellect,” with 
the author’s latest revisions. 

Edinburgh university gave Professor Bain the degree 
of LL.D. in 1859. 

Professor Bain was regarded as belonging to the ex- 
perimental school in philosophy, and his psychology was 
largely physiological. John Stuart Mill wrote of him: 
“Bain has stepped beyond all his predecessors and has 
produced an exposition of the mind of the school of 
Locke and Hartley which deserves to take rank as the 
foremost of its class, and as marking the most advanced 
point which the a posteriori psychology has reached. 
With analytic powers comparable to those of his most 
distinguished predecessors, he combines a range of ap- 
propriate knowledge still wider than theirs, having made 
amore accurate study than perhaps any previous psy- 
chologist of the whole round of physical science.” 


Altruism in the School. 


Some of the noblest examples of altruism are found 
in the school; in fact, the genuine teacher sees and en- 
joys so many examples of it that he prefers school work, 
with less pay, to work in the outside world where ego- 
tism reigns. A principal of a high school was induced 
to undertake life insurance, but after following it for 
a year returned to the school-room, saying, “ Here I 
don’t have to mis-state, over-state, over-persuade, and 
hoodwink anybody; it is a world of honesty and square 
dealing.” 

Our civilization lacks altruism—some may call it re- 
ligion. The raceisfor money. Some time it will be 
found out how men can live together and not grind and 
oppress each other. This is the belief of Tolstoi. The 
effort to settle matters between nations by arbitration is 
one step in this direction. The children should leave the 
school imbued with altruism. True, they will lose a good 
deal of it as soon as they enter their homes, for there 
selfishness is encouraged. Nevertheless, there will be 
some who will remember the lessons of altruism all their 
lives; gradually, we shall have an altruistic civilization. 


The Batavian Method. 


Accounts have been given in the pages of THE JouR- 
NAL from time to time of a plan employed by Supt. John 
Kennedy in the schools of Batavia, New York. Supt. 
Kennedy is the only one left of a band of men who, as 
conductors of teachers’ institutes in New York state, 
twenty-five years ago produced profound and lasting 
impressions. The schools owe much of their present 
excellence to-day to the fact that Johonnot, DeGraff, 
Lantry, Post, and Kennedy expounded educational truth to 
the teachers nearly a quarter of a century ago in the 
institutes. 

Supt. Kennedy proposed a remedy for the “uneven- 
ness” which will exist inclass-rooms. The theory is that 
all of a class of forty pupils under a teacher can move 
along day by day at the same speed and at the end of a 
year all will have the same amount of knowledge. In 
practice this does not work out so. Some learn easier, 
some think better, some remember better, some are more 
industrious, and so on. Every teacher knows that at the 
end of the first week the class has become “ uneven;” 
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some require the ones who lag behind to “stay after 
school,” and thus catch up with the rest. 

Superintendent Kennedy proposed, as a practical thing, 
to employ an assistant whose efforts should be directed 
towards, and in behalf of, those who for any reason fell 
behind their fellows. It was apparent that want of in- 
dustry is not the main difficulty; some do not get hold of 
the idea in the twenty or twenty-five minutes allotted 
to a lesson; they need some one who takes one individual 
at a time and who, comprehending the perplexity or 
confusion, or darkness, leads the pupil thru it, puts his 
feet on firm ground and propels him forward. 

This plan Superintendent Kennedy set before him to 
work out at Batavia. The description of it in THE 
JOURNAL aroused attention and it has been tried with 
success in several quarters. This year it is to be taken 
up in the New York city schools and probably in Chi- 
cago. It accomplished some of the results of the “ indi- 
vidual” plan that is so highly commended. Certainly, 
class work only is defective. 


The Fads. 


It was a “fad” with Columbus that the East Indies 
could be reached by sailing West. The “fad” of the 
kindergarten, proposed by Froebel, tired many of the 
people of his day, and he was rated an “old fool that 
played with children.” It was a “fad,” proposed by 
Horace Mann, that teachers should be trained in normal 
schools; the legislature of Massachusetts was about to 
reject the gift of $10,000 for a building, but Henry Bar- 
nard fought so intensely that the money was accepted. 
It was a “fad” for many years that children in primary 
schools should study grammar in order to learn to use 
the English language correctly; this was a “fad” of the 
great body of teachers up to about 1875. 

For a number of years object lessons in drawing, sew- 
ing, cooking, gymnastics, manual training, nature study, 
special day exercises, and school decoration have been 
classed as “fads.” There has been a vigorous effort 
made “ to hold to the old ways,” to be “ thoro,” “ to learn 
but little, and learn that well” ; these counsels have come 
from persons not cognizant of the hard thinking that has 
béen done in education. A “fad” may be a very good 
thing, indeed; it is in the nature, first, of an experiment. 
It is the expansion of an effort to do more than has been 
done. Don’t be frightened, good friends, by the word 
* fad.” 


Harvard _— Towards the Charles. 


One of the events of the past summer has been the 
acquisition by the Harvard Riverside Associates, an or- 
ganization composed of several prominent Harvard alumni, 
of a considerable part of the territory that must be pos- 
sessed to continue the present Harvard yard southward 
to the banks of the Charles river. The associates are 
in no way directly connected with the university, but it 
is understood that the land which they have acquired 
will be held in trust against the time when Harvard shall 
want it. This is really a very important step in the de- 
velopment of the great university, which by reasons of 
the growth of the community has heretofore been sur- 
rounded on two sides with undesirable and unsightly 
buildings. As Harvard grows down towards the Charles 
river it will naturally come into direct relations with the 
park system of the city of Boston and will take its place 
in the adornment of the great decorative basin which is 
to grow up along the reaches of the river from the pro- 
posed dam at Craigie bridge as far as Watertown. 

Flanked by a row of handsome dwelling houses along 
the esplanade on the Cambridge side of the river; with 
the new Harvard medical school, so soon to be erected 
in the Fenway in Boston; with the handsome boulevard 
and Soldiers’ Field adorned by the stadium rapidly ap- 
proaching completion—situated in the midst of these 
and various other attractions of the expanding munici- 
pality on the river, Harvard is destined in the near future 
to make a much more imposing front than it ever has in 
the past. 
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St. Louis Exposition Buildings. 


The Education building of the Louisiana Purchase ex- 
position is situated to the left of the main lagoon. 
While not the largest in area, its position makes it one 
of the most conspicuous buildings in what has been 
called the main picture of the exposition. The building 
fronts 525 feet on the main thorofare of the exposition. 
The principal entrances resemble the well-known form 
of the triumphal arch. At each angle of the building is 
a pavilion, forming a supplementry entrance, and these 
are connected by a colonnade of monumental propor- 
tions. The four elevations are similar in character, 
varying only as required to accommodate the design to 
the irregular shape of the ground plan. A liberal use 
of architectural sculpture lends a festal character to the 
otherwise somewhat severely classical exterior. 

The interior court follows the general outline of the 
building in form and style, and is laid out in the form of 
a plaisance or garden of a formal type. Mr. Howard J. 
Rogers, chief of the department of education, has charge 
of the exhibits to be placed in this building. 

Electricity Building. 

The electricity building is located on the main central 
avenue and forms one of the leading elements of the 
main exposition picture. It has a frontage of 650 feet 
toward the north and 525 feet toward the east, facing 
the main lagoon. The design is a bold columnated 
treatment of the Corinthian order. The columns are 
carried well down toward the ground, to give height to 
the facades. On two sides of the building are loggias 
which add pleasing effects of light and shadow. There 
are numerous openings on the facades, such as exhibit- 
ors always seek in selecting their exhibit space. The 
plan of the building is simple and well treated, showing 
an effort to supply as much exhibit space as is possible 
with 292,000 square feet of floor space. The exhibit 
space is compact and symmetrical. An extensive bal- 
eany sweeps around four sides of the building, supplying 
100,000 square feet of additional space. A tremendous 
traveling crane, to be used in the installation of the big 
electrical machinery will run on tracks. The doors are 
of gigantic dimensions, 11 by 18 feet. The structure 
has 176 trusses, the largest span being 82 feet in length. 

Manufactures Building. 

The manufactures building, is a noble composition 
developed in the Corinthian order of architecture. It 
lies in the main picture, being one of the buildings on 
the entrance to the main boulevard or central spacing. 
The architects have designed noble and imposing 
entrances at the centers of the main facades. A trium- 
phal arch motive is designed at the entrance at the cen- 
ter angle of the north front. 

The interior has been laid out with courts of simple 
and pleasing proportions, with sufficient decoration to 
break the monotony of the walls. Opportunity for 
mural decoration is given on the outside walls back of 
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the column treatment. The building will house exhibits 
of manufactures and manufacturing processes. 


EPIX 
An Ad. a Century Old. 


Advertising has always been conspicuously necessary 
in obtaining pupils for private schools, says Printer’s Ink. 
Nicholas Nickleby, it will be remembered, obtained his 
position at Dotheboys Hall thru an announcement by 
Squeers, and even in the days of Doctor Johnson private 
schools were advertised ina magazine. A correspondent 
of a Philadelphia paper recently exhumed this old speci- 
men of school advertising from an American newspaper 
of 1761. It sets forth the claims of Germantown 
academy, an educational institution still in existence: 

The Advantages of the School with respect to Situa- 
tion must, if duly considered, contribute not a little to 
its Promotion and Encouragement. The house is built 
on a fine airy Hill, a little removed from the Public on 
Main street. The Air is known, from long experience, 
to be pure and healthy; often recommended by the best 
physicians to invalids; and indeed the place, without 
Exaggeration, may be justly termed the Montpelier of 
Pennsylvania. The Opportunities and Examples of Vice 
and Immorality, which ever prevail in large Cities, here 
will seldom present themselves, to decoy the youthful 
Mind from its natural inclination of virtue. 

EXPO 

That the modern steamship is an enormous object is 
understood in a genera! way by everyone, but some of 
the so-called little things about these ships serve to give 
appreciation of their size. The single item of mainten- 
ance for each ship runs up into the tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

The total area covered by paint on a transatlantic 
liner runs up into acres. The great ships are painted 
every voyage so that the paint bill for each ship is a 
heavy one. It requires about an acre of paint to cover 
the top-sides of a large steamer from water-line to the 
rail. About as much more is required to paint the up- 
per works, while the big smokestacks call for over half 
an acre of paint. Some of the larger vessels undoubt- 
edly need three-quarters of an acre for their funnels 
alone. On account of better weather on this side of 
the Atlantic, the painting of the vessels is almost invari- 
ably done here, even when the vessels are owned abroad. 





We sold twenty-one millions in value to Japan last year, 
largely of electrical appliances and electrical machinery, 
fire-engines and pumps, telephones, and bicycles. Japan 
sold to us forty-four millions in value, largely of raw silk, 
tissue, and embroidery; also tea. She takes potatoes 
and coal to the Philippines and Hawaii and takes from 
them sugar. But Great Britain beats us; she only buys 
six millions of Japan and sells her twenty-five millions. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 
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Letters, 


The Baltimore Plan. 


Having received several inquiries about the practical 
working of a plan for selecting teachers for increase of 
salary used in Baltimore and described in an extract from 
my annual report that appears in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of August 15 I am impelled to ask space for the fol- 
lowing: 

The description, as it appears in my report, is addressed 
primarily to the Baltimore school board and the Balti- 
more public. Under conditions existing here the plan 
lias been found useful and will be continued. It may 
not be well adapted to conditions existing in other cities, 
and there is no intention of so representing it. The in- 
structions to principals on estimating efficiency will, how- 
ever, I am sure, apply anywhere. For them I am indebted 
to Superintendent Soldan, of St. Louis, who has, to my 
thinking, in these two dozen lines given the most terse 
and complete statement of the essential qualifications of 
a teacher that I haveseen. I do not hesitate to say that 
this standard of efficiency is of universal application, but 
I would not for a moment claim that the plan of promot- 
ing teachers, as set forth in the part of my report which 
you have done me the honor to publish, would suit condi- 
tions as well anywhere else as in Baltimore, and I shall 
thank you to allow me to make this clear. 

Baltimore, Md. JAMES H. VAN SICKLE. 

EBPON 
Educational Tests. 

The article on page 241 of Tug JOURNAL is most instruc- 
tive. To take an entire county and submit it to tests of 
the educational work done is the correct way of ascer- 
taining the efficiency of the teaching. That is what is 
not done in other counties; that is, not tomy knowledge. 
So that Berkshire, Mass., deserves high credit. I hope 
the time will come when every county in the United 
States will be subjected to similar tests. 

One thing is of great importance—the per cents. to 
be allowed for answers. There were six problems for 
the fourth and fifth grades. In the first a pupil might 
get 50 per cent.; other questions win only ten per cent. 
This means that some questions are more difficult than 
others; a fact often overlooked. 

Again what is the language knowledge a pupil in the 
fourth grade should acquire? To ask such a pupil to 
punctuate the sentence: “There are, it is true, many 
obstacles to be overcome, but perseverence removes them, 
one by one.” Very few except those who have made a 
study of education can answer this question. 

A similar question must be asked concerning arith- 
metic, geography, history, physiology, nature study, etc. 
So that it becomes apparent that the teacher must be 
really a learned person. 

The questions to the teacher on page 242 are in my 
judgment exceedingly suggestive. For instance, “How 
teach pupils to use good language in their conversation?” 
On the next page a teacher answers this in a very prac- 
tical way. 

Altogether, this article is one that should be in the 
hands of every principal and superintendent. Mr. Keyes 
has done the profession a real service. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is to be thanked for giving space to the article. 

Trenton. VAN BUREN THOMPSON. 

EXPO 
The President’s Population Fallacy. 


President Roosevelt’s action on August 3, 1903, in 
sending a $300 check to Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sig- 
net, of Pittsburg, Pa., on the occasion of the birth of 
their twentieth child, taken in connection with his recent 
California reference to “crops of children,” his action of 
March 3, 1903, in congratulating Mr. George Cunning- 
ham, of Gloucester City, N. J., on the birth of triplets, 
and his previous letter to Mrs. Van Vorst, of New York 
city, advocating large families, affords cumulative evi- 
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dence of a coarseness in the president’s character which 
is calculated to create general disgust and abhorrence. 

The president is wedded to a fallacy whose prevalence 
is equaled only by its capacity for evil, namely, that 
large families are desirable per se—a fundamental social 
fallacy about which both education and religion are 
strangely and culpably silent. Is the president so igno- 
rant as not to know that mere numbers is the last thing 
that parents should covet, or the municipality, or the 
state, or the nation? Does he not know that one child 
born thoroly well endowed is enough better for society 
than ten children born to a life of utter commonness, 
with the world no better for their having lived? Which, 
pray, does the president rate higher—the United States, 
smail in population but great in moral strength, the 
world power for liberty and self-government; or the 
United States with population so grown as to enthrone 
brute force as the national ideal; to find its highest in- 
terest not in social advancement at home, but in foreign 
markets and international complications; to sacrifice the 
highest political principles on the altar of a piratical, 
conscience-searing, soul-destroying commercialism? 

But the chief victim of the president’s policy would be 
the womanhood of America, that policy inflicting in 
ever increasing severity the “august martyrdom of 
motherhood ”; multiplying society’s chief evil, the unwel- 
come child; abridging for half the people those birth- 
rights of the soul, education and world-knowledge. With 
President Roosevelt, woman seems to be not so much 
God’s great agent for the idealization and spiritualization 
of life as a factor in the exercise of certain physiologi- 
cal functions. 

Man has been given a wide and beautiful and fruitful 
world. But these blessings were never intended to in- 
vite its population by a rase of human animals. This 
earth was designed, rather, as the home of arace of men 
and women in the image of their great Creator; a race 
with whom the physical should ever be subordinated to 
the spiritual; a race with whom the act of self-perpetua- 
tion, so far from being the act of a careless or impulsive 
moment, should be the most deliberate and spiritual act 
of the life; a race with whom the birth of an immortal 
soul should be a matter of the most profound responsi- 
bility and significance; a race who should view with 
alarm any increase in their numbers at the expense of 
moral or intellectual qualities. JOHN SAMPSON. 

Washington, D. C. 

*  CKPON 
The Class Library. 

There ought tobe a library in each class-room of abou 
fifty books, at an average cost of thirty dollars per 
library; supplemented by a small and carefully selected 
reference library for each building, at a cost say of one 
hundred dollars. Under present limited resources on 
both sides, the public library might take half of this 
work and the balance be cared for out of school funds. 
The librarian and the teacher should both have a voice 
in the preparation of the lists from which these books are 
selected. Each teacher should be made librarian for her 
own room. The record of the use of the books should 
be collected and tabulated by an assistant from the 
library at least once a month. An assistant librarian 
elected from the students, will gladly relieve the teacher 
of much of the clerical work. In many instances, the 
boys of the manual training class will be only too glad to 
make the cases for the books. 

The teacher should use these books in her daily work, 
not only at the story hour, but to brighten recitations 
which otherwise may become dull and prosy. There 
should be short talks to the class on books of interest, on 
ways of using the public library, on reference books an 
how to use them. 

The school is by no means the sole beneficiary. Books 
drawn from the class libraries are taken home by the 
children and arouse thruout the whole family an interest 
in reading and in libraries. C. G. LELAND. 

New York. 
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Commercial History. 


_ Within the past school year the well-known Boston pub- 
lishers, Ginn & Co., have ap out Webster’s History of 
Commerce for use in high school commercialcourses. In the 
introduction Dr. Webster explains that while the title of the 
book is A General History of Commerce, its subject is ‘‘the 
history of civilization from the commercial point of view, or 
in other words, a study of commerce in history.’’ A text- 
book such as this is a new proposition in American public ed- 
ucation and deserves critical attention. It is already being 
followed by other books now in course of preparation of 
which it has been the forerunner and herald. 

The book is noteworthy first, because it presupposes the 
existence of a sufficient number of high grade commercial 
schools to warrant its publication. In itself this is a phe- 
nomenon well worthy of consideration. Again, the book is 
noteworthy because it evidences the existence of a large 
mass of relatively available material for utilization in the 
preparation of a commercial history of mankind. Those who 
have diligently studied medieval and ancient history know 
how very difficult it has been, until but a few years age, to 
find the economical and statistical facts of the past. It is 
but ten years ago that it became apparent that Luther’s 
mighty revolt was primarily an economic agitation and sec- 
ondarily a religious reformation. 

I consider the book a challenge to the old style ‘‘General 
History ’’ to come forward and prove its merit. Here is 
the true story of the sequence of events, here is the revela- 
tion of cause and effect. Here is the deed and with it is the 
significance of the deed. This is epic. This is the tale of 
seven millenniums since men in the valleys of the Nile and 
Euphrates began to till the soil and to make goods and to 
trade leather for cloth and jewels for chariots. I care not 
that the tale is all too lightly sketched. A text-book must 
not be expected to be an encyclopedia. I own to the fact 
that when I studied ‘‘Ancient History’’ in my boyhood in 
New England, I was far more interested in the weapons and 
warfare, the clay and the architecture, the floods of the 
river and the agriculture, the people and the scholarship, of 
Egypt than I was in the dynasties of the Pharaohs. I re- 
member that what I enjoyed most in the ‘‘ Histories’’ was 
not the large type text but the fine print of the notes. Those 
delightful notes, very hard to read, for the wiseacre ocu- 
lists of those remote times thought boys too young to wear 
glasses, told about slavery, shipping. dye-woods, sun-dials, 
caravans, tapestries, Damascusswords, palaces, brick-yards, 
pearl fisheries, temples, indeed, nearly all the things that 
are really interesting and valuable to know. Andnow we in 
our twentieth century are putting the notes in big type and 
the rest we are putting in small type or omitting entirely, 
for we have come, in our democratic wisdom to understand 
that the life of the people goes on forever. Even the Haps- 
burgs will not be immortal: but the traders, farmers, manu- 
facturers will endure till the end of terrestrial time. 

Commerce in the light of civilization: history as the prog- 
ress of man in the useful arts: such is the theme of this text- 
book. This is a compilation of the data of sociology: this is 
an interpretation of the progress of men from congested 
populations in irrigated valleys to nations widespread upon 
six continents and traveling familiarly upon all the seven 
seas. Is it useful for boys and girls fifteen to twenty years 
of age to learn the interpretation thereby? Whoever be- 
ryt in knowledge as a blessing must certainly answer, 
‘ ye.”’ 

In four parts the great epic is declared:—Ancient Com- 
merce: Medieval Commerce: Early Modern Commerce: The 
Age of Steam; The Age of Electricity. To teach these 
facts is to put the boy upon foundations: is to give him rela- 
tions with the world whence he has sprung: is to ~——e both 
insight and comprehension. Moreover, it is easy for him to 
learn these beneficial truths, for they are revealed in the 
concrete. ‘‘ Give me facts,’’ is the cry of the soul. Eco- 
nomic history means to give facts. One may well be a deal 
more certain why Rome was so fiercely anxious to destroy 
Carthage after he knows the story of Carthaginian trade 
than after surmising, with the power of a boy’s mind, what 
the reasons were as stated in the political histories of Rome. 
Often a few concrete facts save many pages of philosophical 
explanations. 

t is profitable to read this book. Take the story of the 
Crusades. Take the story of the Spanish Main. Take the 
story of the last quarter century of American history. Then 
ask whether boys and girls will not be glad to stay in school 
to study with good teachers such books as these. Every 
boy and giri belongs in school until eighteen years of age. 
There are two ways to help keep themin schools. One is to 
raise the age limit of compulsory education; which means, 
increase the plain-clothes police. The other way isto make 
the schools so helpful that every child will make vigorous 
effort to go to school as long as possible, much longer than 
now. In the Old Testament we are told that ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;’’ and in the New that 
‘*God is love.’’ If need be, let us drive the children to 
school; but let us also make them glad to be there. Where 
is the wise man who has not often said, ‘‘I wish I did not 
have to go here o- there,’’ but who having gone has rejoiced 
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exceedingly that he did go? Let us make this the experi- 
ence of all children at school. . 

Shall we not learn wisdom? Shall we not go on reforming 
our schools and school courses till they do actually teach the 
things profitable to body, mind, and soul? I catch in this 
new and excellent text-book the light of this modern wisdom 
which makes for the happiness of the lives of all. 

The book has ten fine pictures of ships of various times. 
The maps are excellent. In a future edition it would be 
wellto have many more illustrations. In certain passages 
there is a falling away from the generally sustained, high 
level of economic argument and exposition. The author oc- 
casionally writes no better than the usual political historian. 
But taken as a whole this text-book is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, deserving the highest praise for its scholarship, its 
style, and its fitness for immediate and wide use. (Ginn.& 
Co., Boston, 1903. Well printed, pp. 526. Good index.) 

W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


The Romance of the Civil War, selected and annotated 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard university, with the 
collaboration of Elizabeth Stevens. Profusely illustrated. — 
In this volume there are one hundred and nine selections 
from various authors, aiming to give the spirit which ani- 
mated the actors in the great contest, both North and South. 
The selections are designed for supplementary reading in 
the schools. They begin with a few intended to present the 
conditions of life on the Southern plantations, a little parti- 
san, perhaps, but all spirited and attractive. Another sec- 
tion shows the work of the so-called underground railroad by 
means of which so many slaves escaped and found their way 
to Canada and freedom. But the great bulk of the selec- 
tions aim to show army life and army conditions. Most of 
these were written at the time by authors who have since 
won fame and were participants in the scenes of which they 
wrote. They give clear, and for the most part accurate, 
views of the exposures, dangers, and perplexities of the 
armies in the war. They are taken about equally from 
writers on both sides and so are well calculated to show that 
both armies were devoted to principle and animated by a 
kindred spirit. The book is well suited to give the spirit of 
the period. (The Macmillan Company, New York and Lon- 
don. Price, 60 cents.) 


The Child Housekeeper, by Elizabeth Colson and Anna G. 
Chittenden, is a book that will be useful to those who are 
teaching domestic science and all who want to brighten the 
home. As children when left to themselves work these 
domestic operations into their plays, the authors in devising 
these games have been working on safe and satisfactory 
lines. As Mr. Riis says in his introduction, ‘‘ Any one who 
can put poetry into dish-washing and spring sunshine into the 
house cleaning we men had learned to associate only with 
colds and with loose tacks and bac language, has given the 
world a real boost toward a better day.’’ Each subject is 
condensed to a single chapter—as fire building, setting the 
table, washing dishes, bed making, cleaning, etc.,—and in 
that chapter are general directions, a lesson talk, a song, 
and a little poem or a list of little classics to be read. The 
book is nicely illustrated and well printed and bound. It will 
fill a ‘‘long-felt want ’’ in the school-rooms where domestic 
science is taught to the little ones. The music is by Alice R. 
Baldwin and the illustrations by Alice Léonore Upton. (A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York.) 





Cubs’ Food. 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well nourished baby that 
is fed on Grape-Nuts is never acrying baby. Many babies 
who cannot take any other food relish the perfect food 
Grape-Nuts and get well. 

‘My little baby was given up by three doctors who said 
that the condensed milk on which I had fed it had ruined the 
child’s stomach. One of the doctors told me that the only 
thing to do would be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and 
prepared it as follows: I soaked 1} tablespoonfuls in one 
pint of cold water for half an hour, then I strained off the 
liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts 
juice with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of 
salt and a little sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby every 
two hours. 

“In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life and have 
built her up to a strong, healthy child, rosy, and laughing. 
The food must certainly be perfect to have such a wonder- 
ful effect as this. I can truthfully say I think it is the best 
food in the world to raise delicate babies on and is also a de- 
licious, healthful food for grown-ups as we have discovered 
in our family.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, healthy 
man or woman. 

Grape. Nuts food stands for the true theory of health. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, in his recently issued annual 
report to the regents, advocates co-edu- 
cation. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed men 
principals for two new grammar schools, 
after wong | had women principals for 
grammar schools exclusively for over 
thirty years. 


For some reason, not explained to the 
general public, the London school board 
is not in favor of the establishment of 
vacation schools in that city. Numerous 
meetings have been held in the interests 
of this project. The supporters of the 
movement are confident of ultimate 
success and popular support, despite the 
disapproval of the ruling powers. 


The latest reports from Mississippi re- 
veal the fact that Carroll, Holmes, and 
Montgomery counties have extended the 
school term, the first and third mentioned 
for six months, the second for eight. 


The University of Kansas will be 
equipped with a chair of Journalism this 
year, according to a statement by Chan- 
cellor Strong. In addition to teaching 
the various branches of journalism, lec- 
tures will be given by newspaper editors 
and managers. 


The city council of Huntsville, Ala., 
has removed the matriculation fee of 
one dollar on the pupils attending the 
public schools. This action resulted in 
the enrollment of several hundred addi- 
tional pupils. 

Commissioner of Education Lindsay, of 
Porto Rico, has demanded the resignation 
of Charles G. Post, the supervising archi- 
tect of schools in Porto Rico. Mr. Post 
was charged with incompetence, use of 
public employes for private work, and 
other irregularities. Thedismissal is the 
result of a series of complaints which 
were investigated. 


RICHMOND, IND.—Indiana_ university 
has added several new members to its 
faculty. Among the number is Dr. Louis 
N. Case, of Columbia university, who 
will take a place in the English depart- 
ment. Dr. R R. Ramsey, of Cornell, 
will teach physics, and Dr. E. R. Cum- 


mings, of Yale, becomes the head of the 
department of geology. 


Tie-up in Chicago. 


The Chicago board of education has 
become engaged in labor troubles which 
threaten a suspension of all building 
work on fublic schools. The board let 
some contracts to E. A. Rysdon & Com- 
pany, and now the Associated Building 

rades of Cook County have virtuall 
voted to tie up all school building wor 
unless the contracts are rescinded. 

The Associated Building Trades have 
also decreed that the work put into the 
Wendell Phillips High school building 
must be torn out before a union workman 
of any description will do any work upon 
it. The sheet metal work on the build- 
ing cost $7,000, and work has been tied 
up for the last two months. 


A School Museum. 


The advantages of a school museum 
have been well demonstrated by Prin. 
W. H. Huse, of the Hallsville school, 
Manchester, N. H., who has gathered a 
splendid collection of specimens. Mr. 
Huse collected most of the specimens 
himself and these are well placed in a 
large cabinet, the whole making an ideal 
equipment of the kind. 

The collection is primarily intended as 
a” aid to the regular text-book instruc- 
tion. For instance, in studying coal the 
pupil may see several varieties of peat, 
several kinds of lignite in various degrees 
of carbonization, and all the leading 
kinds of coal from the softest bituminous 
to the hardest anthracite. Again, when 
studying the formation of soils, they are 
shown live granite, the same stone 
weathered, particles of the rock crumbled 
into gravel, and then the soil. 

There are about 1,200 specimens in the 
collection, covering a wide field. There 
is raw cotton as it is taken from the 
bale, carded cotton, yarn, and the fin- 
ished cotton goods. The process of silk 
manufacture is also illustrated. The 
whole story of the cocoa bean from the 
time it is ripe until it appears on the 
breakfast table is told. 

There is a fine petroleum exhibit; an 
instructive collection of iron ore; hemp 


from Kentucky, Mexico, and the Philip- 
pines worked up into rope; a flax exhibit, 
and a collection of wheat and corn pro- 
ducts. Besides these collections of classes 
of specimens there are many miscellane- 
ous curiosities: Indian implements and 
weapons, fossils, shells, minerals and 
metals, all arranged and labeled so that 
they can be put to immediate use. 


Tennessee Conditions. 


The following figures taken from a 
Southern newspaper are impressive as to 
the need of increased educational facili- 
ties. ‘‘ There are 15,402 white males in 
Knox county, Tenn., and of these 1,563, 
or over ten per cent. are illiterate. There 
were, in 1900, 365,537 native white male 
persons of voting age in Tennessee, 51,688 
of whom were illiterate, or 14.1 per cent. 
There were in 1900, 112,171 native negro 
males of voting age, 53,374 of whom 
were illiterate, or 47.5 per cent. There 
were twenty-nine counties in Tennessee 
in 1900 in which the native white illiter- 
ate voters were more than twenty in 
every hundred of native white voting 
population.”’ 


Minnesota News Notes. 


The schools of Minnesota generally 
opened September 8, Tuesday, Labor 
day being observed as a holiday. The 
vacation has not been without value. 
Summer normals and training schools 
have been held during the months of July 
and August with an attendace of more 
than 400 and have cost $25,000. The 
Normal summer schools were especially 
successful, having large numbers in at- 
tendance. 


Various changes are noted among the 
superintendents of the city schools. 
Superintendent Frazier, of Little Falls, 
goes to Winona, made vacant by the pro- 
motion of Superintendent Toomey to the 
Spokane superintendency. Mr. White, of 
Princeton, takes Little Falls, and Mr. Sel- 
leck, of Crookston, succeeds Superintend- 
ent White, while Superintendent McIntire 
of Glencoe, is the successor of Mr. Sel- 
leck, at Crookston. In each case the 
change has been a promotion. Many 
minor changes occurred. 





Double your effectibeness as a teacher by using 








Walsh’s New Arithmetic 


Published in May, 1908. Primary, 30 cents. 


Hyde’s Two Book Course in English 


More widely adopted during the past two years than any other series on the subject. 


THE HEATH READERS 


A new series of six books containing more reading and better reading than any other series yet published. 


Grammar School Part I, 40 cents. Part II. 45 cents. 


The Gordon Method of Teaching Reading 


The best method for use with the primary grades. 


Everywhere successful. 





Boston 
New York 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 73is° 
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A Monthly 
Course of Study. 


A special magazine published for those 
who are interested in the study of Peda- 
gogy. Not made up of a mere collection 
of articles on teaching; but following out 
a regular course on the history, princi- 
ples, methods, and civics of education. 


Special Courses 


to be followed in 1903-1904 will be supple- 
mented by courses arranged at the re- 
quest of | teachers and superintend- 
ents from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding : ‘ 

(1) EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, the 
monthly text-book of pedagogy. 

(2) A book describing and explaining 
educational principles. 

(3) A book es 
methods of teaching an 
ment. 

(4) A book treating of important 
phases of the history of educational psy- 
chology. 

Special prices are made on the books 


and explaining 


for these courses, and full description | 


and price list sent upon application. 
Child Study 


will receive special attention in a series 
of valuable articles by famous psycholo- 


gists and teachers, each of a decidedly | 


practical character. 
History of Art 


is continued with a comprehensive out- 
line of classic art in Greece and Rome. 
There will be many illustrations, copies 
of rare works. 


History of Education. 


Largely a biographical course includ- 
ing lives of Comenius, Locke, Basedow, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel closing witha dis- 
cussion of the relation of educational re- 
formers to one another. 


Methodology of Instruction 
is a new department treating of such 


subjects as ‘‘The True Tests of Good | 


Method in Teaching,’’ ‘‘ Educational. 


Uses of Stories,’’ etc. 





Above are but a few of the good things 
offered this year. Full particulars will 
7. sent gladly. A postal card will bring 
them. 


Terms 


$1.50 per year. Special club rates and 
premium offer with our other papers. 


Send for Circular. 


The Professional Teacher, 


a volume of 144 large pages packed with 
suggestions for school work, review and 
examination questions, and papers in all 
school branches, will be given with a new 
subscription to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS received on or before December 1, 
at the regular price. 


Commendations. 


Principal W. E. Chancellor, Bloom-| 


sey 


field, New Jersey, writes; am de- 
lighted with the new EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS.”’ 

Rev. M. W. Graham, American Col- 
lege, Bogota, Colombia, South America, 
says: ‘‘I have a high opinion of Epuca- 
TION FOUNDATIONS. ‘Its solid {character 
and varied contents are a constant satis- 
faction.’’ 

J. D. Graham, Pasadena, California, 
writes: ‘‘ Please allow me to compliment 

ou upon the new form of EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS It is one of the most 
useful of the ma: y educational publica- 
tions.’’ 


school manage- 


New York, Sept. 1, 1903. 
Dear Principal :— 


You are charged with an important respons- 
ibility toward your pupils—to guide their 
reading so they may become well informed men 
and women. 

There are tons of injurious books and pa- 
pers carried by the railroads every day to be 
sold to country boys and girls; they lie on the 
news-stands of every street corner for the city 
boys and girls to buy. Most of these contain 
wild or wicked tales of robberies and murders, 
of success by wicked meanse 

There is a strong desire on the part of 
the young to read; it must be met by encourag- 
ing them to read what will interest and elevate 
them; the real doings of their fellow mene 
The newspaper is one of the great agencies for 
|educating the people, probably the greatest; its 
defect is that it makes all facts of equal im- 
portance, the burglary, the homicide, the di- 
vorce, the scandal, the fist fight, are given 
as large a space as the really valuable achieve- 
ments of men of power and genius, and too often 
the facts that will educate are omitted and 
those that will make a sensation put ine 

Pupils should hear (1) of things that will 
interest, (2) of actual things, (3) of the ac- 
tivities of mankind, (4) of things that will 
render them well informed. 

The parents want their children to be suc- 
cessful in life; to think accurately of men's 
affairs and doings; to be able to read and talk 
understandingly; to be well informed. 

Thirteen years ago we started OUR TIMES to 
fill this gap in school work for both teachers 
and pupilse With this September number the page 
is increased in size, Wich new, large type, and 
bright illustrations. Everything is written ex- 
pressly forit. Especially is the price very low, 
—50c. a year with liberal reductions for clubse 

OUR TIMES has m:t warm approval from all 
iparts of the country; it speaks for itself. 
‘Superintendents, principals and teachers have 
formed clubs, have interested school boards; 
have spoken to other teachers in favor of this 
unique magazinee Last fall a principal ina city 
‘where contributions of money from the children 
for any purpose are usually forbidden, secured, 
with very little trouble, a club of 408 copies 
and had a regular weekly class for current his= 
‘tory in the entire school—a very large one. 

Nearly every superintendent or principal 
has some money to spend in supplementary read- 
ing, or can secure it. 

OUR TIMES costs but 50ce a year. Club rates 
for two or more subscriptions are 40ce each. 


Very cordially yours 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





| 


Pe Se Unusual inducements for club raisers 
will be sent for special requeste 
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Civil Service Examinations. 


The chief examiner of the state civil 
service commission of New York an- 
nounces that open competitive examina- 
tions for positions in New York state and 
county departments and institutions will 
be held Oct. 10 for the several positions, 
including instructors in the following 
trades: blacksmithing, bookbinding, ma- 
chine wood working and cabinet making, 
machinery, masonry, and bricklaying, 
molding, painting, printing, plumbing, 
sloyd, steam and gas fitting, tailoring 
and tinsmithing. 

There will also be examinations for 
positions as instructor in sewing, open 
to women only, music teacher, open to 
men and women, and physical instructor, 
open to men and women. 

Candidates will not be required to 
appear at any place for examination, but 
will be rated on theirtraining, experience, 
and personal qualifications. 

For further particulars and application 
blanks, communicate with the chief ex- 
aminer of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission at Albany. 


Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—The funeral of Dr. 
Frank A. Hill, notice of whose death 
appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last 
week, wes attended by a large number 
of educators from all parts of the state. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale conducted the 
services, and the pallbearers included 
Professor Hanus, of Harvard university, 
and Headmasters William F. Bradbury 
and Ray Greene Huling, of the two Cam- 
bridge high schools. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Turner, William 
B. Sprague and William H. Varnum have 
resigned from the Rindge manual train- 
ing school, and Edward R. Markham and 
Evan W. Griffiths have been appointed 
to succeed them. 


PEABopy, Mass.—Mr. Albert Robin- 
son has been elected superintendent of 
schools here, to succeed the late L. H. 
Burrington. Mr. Robinson was gradu- 
ated from Colby college, in 1894, and for 
several years has been superintendent at 
Whitman, Mass. 


EXETER, N. H.—It is reported that 196 
new pupils have entered Phillips Exeter 
academy this year. With the oldstudents 
this will make the attendance as large as 
ever in the past. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Dr. C. W. Mixter, 
of Harvard university, has been elected 
professor of economics in the University 
of Vermont He is a specialist in the 
theory and literature of economics. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—Several new 
appointments have been announced at 
Williams college. Elmer I. Shepard, 
who has been teaching mathematics at 
the Illinois State Normal school, has been 
appointed instructor in mathematics. 
James Percival King, for the past year 
an instructor in Cornell university, has 
been chosen as instructor in German. 


HENNIKER, N. H.—Miss Ellis M. Her- 
sey, a graduate of Brown university last 
June, has been elected assistant in the 
Henniker high school. 


LisBon, N. H.—Miss Margaret Merrill 
has been elected assistant in the high 
school. She was graduated from Colby 
college, Waterville, Me., in 1901. 


A gift of another $300,000 dormitory to 
the Sheffield scientific school of Yale uni- 
versity, by Fred W. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, has been announced. About ayear 
ago Mr. Vanderbilt gave to thescientific 
school a dormitory building, 


Two additional laboratories have been 
established in Boston by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. One of 
them is a research laboratory of physi- 
cal chemistry, the other for sewage in- 
vestigations. 
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The Greater New York. 


As a result of the medical inspection 
in the New York schools, at the end of 
the first week of school one hundred chil- 
dren had been excluded by order of the 
board of health. Of these, thirty-five 
were suffering from trachoma, sixteen 
from conjunctivitis, fifteen from para- 
sitic diseases, three from skin diseases, 
and one from tonsilitis. 


According to the revised reports of the 
board of education, no less than 80,955 


children in the public schools of New 


York city have had to be placed in part 
time classes. This is 29.399 more than 
were on part time last year, so that the 
schcol authorities appear to have under- 
estimated the number of pupils who 
would apply for admission to the schools. 
The registration has been phenomenally 
large. While no child over six years old 
has been refused admission, it is stated 
that 1,659 children under six have been 
turned away. It has been stated that 
this large number was due to a failure to 
present vaccination certificates. 


For the first time in the history of Col- 
umbia university, a woman has been 
directly appointed to a professorship by 
the board of trustees. Miss Margaret 
E. Maltby, Ph.D., has been appointed an 
adjunct professor of physics. 


William C. Johnson, eight years old, a 
pupil at P. S. No. 20, in the Bronx, ar- 
rived at school early on the opening day 
to claim his position of last term, which 
involved opening of windows, giving out 
pencils and rulers, etc. Admitted by the 
janitor, he ran upstairs, and in opening 
the window fell. to the street. He was 
severely cut and bruised. 


The board of trustees of City college has 
elected Frederick Dielman as professor 
of descriptive geometry and drawing. 
Mr Dielman, whois president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, was born in 
Hamburg, Germany. He was graduated 
from Calvert college, Maryland. He 
studied at the Royal Polytechnic institute 
in Munich, and at the Royal Academy of 
Munich. For the last twenty years he has 
had a studio in New York, doing mural 
as and mosaic work on a large scale. 

is designs are now in the new Congres- 
sional library. He is a member of the art 
commission of New York city. 


Chief among the important events of the 
opening of the New York city schools 
was the putting into service of the new 
school buildings and additions, accomo- 
dating pupils as follows: 


MANHATTAN. 
High School of Commerce 1,730 
P. S. No. 186 3,100 
P. S. No. 188, partly ready 1,250 
Addition to P. S. No. 89 900 
BROOKLYN. 
P. S. No. 138 2,400 
P. S. No. 189 ° 1,600 
P. S. No. 141 2,400 
QUEENS. 
P. S. No. 5 550 


The tot! number of new sittings ready 
is thus 14,030. 


Formal claims have been filed against 
the board of education on behalf of Mar- 
garet J. Kernahan, public school No. 11, 
Manhattan, and Ida Grey Kubele, public 
school No. 35 Manhattan. 

Miss Kernahan claims $700 as unpaid 
balance of salary earned by her while as- 
sistant to the principal in one of the 
schools, for the years commencing Feb- 
ruary 1, 1901,and continuing to April, 1903. 
Miss Kernahan’s name appeared on the 
pay-roll from February, 1901, to February 
1902, with the title ‘‘ Assistant to prin- 
cipal;’’ from March, 1902, to December 
31, 1902, with the title of ‘‘ Assistant; ’’ 
frim January to July 1903, as ‘‘ super- 
visory assistant.”’ 


The claims of Miss Kubele are similar 
in nature altho she asks for $1,650. Both 
claims are based on a technicality which 
arose thru a change in the by-laws. 
A number of similar claims have been 
settled from time to time by the board 
of education. 


A number of changes have been made 
in the committees of the board of super- 
intendents. The committee onthe course 
of study, text-books, and supplies will 
now include the committee on libraries 
without change in its membership. As- 
sistant Superintendent Meleney has been 
appointed a committee of one on com- 
pulsory education. The committee on 
evening and vacation schools has had 
the care of playgrounds added to its list. 
Andrew W. Edson has been appointed a 
special committee on the World’s Fair. 


The Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
has purchased a lot of land on East Fif- 
teenth street. The consideration has not 
been announced. 


Educational Council. 


The New York Educational Council 
opened the year with a well attended 
meeting on Sept. 19. The following 
were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Prin. A. C. McLachlan, 
Jamaica; Sec’y and Treas., Supt. H. W. 
Foster, South Orange; Recorder, Supt. 
E. D. McCollone, West Orange; Execu- 
tive committee, Prin. E. H. Dutcher, 
East Orange; Prin. Jas. M. Grimes, Mt. 
Vernon; Supt. F. E. Knapp, Hempstead; 
Prof. Charles S. Hartwell, Brooklyn; 
Supt. Marcellus Oakey, Englewood; Prin. 
Martin Joyce, Richmond Hill. An in- 
formal discussion of ‘‘School Organiza- 
tion’’ covered the following subjects: 
the best means of laying out a daily pro- 
gram; relative value of studies as re- 
gards time; what importance should be 
attached to a daily, weekly, or monthly 
program. 


License as Teacher of Drawing. 


An examination for licenses as special 
teachers of drawing and constructive 
work in the city of New York will be 
held at the hall of the board of education 
on Oct. 21 and 22. ; 

No person will be eligible for this li- 
cense whose age is under twenty-one or 
over forty years. 

Each applicant must be a graduate 
from a satisfactory high school or insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, or have 
an equivalent academic training. 

Each applicant must have completed a 
satisfactory course of professional train- 
ing of at least two years in drawing and 
constructive work. 

Each applicant must have had three 
years’ experience in teaching drawing 
and constructive work, which three years 
must not include the two years devoted 
to professional training, or six years’ ex- 
perience as a class teacher teaching 
drawing and constructive work a satis- 
factory portion of the time, which six 
years may be inclusive of the years de- 
voted to professional training. 

All applicants must pass an examina- 
tion covering drawing in charcoal from 
the cast, painting in water colors from 
still life; drawing in pencil from the 
draped model and from still life; ortho- 
graphic projection and working drawings; 
theory and practice of manual training, 
including methods of instruction in free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, clay mod- 
eling, paper-work, color, and design. 

A practical test of ability to teach will 
also form a part of the examination. No 
applicant will be licensed who does not 
pass satisfactorily a physical examination 
to be conducted by one of the physicians 
authorized by the board of education. 
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Financial Estimates. * * Tao B 
At a special meeting of the board of Classic Stories tae ps 


education on Sept. 17, the departmental 
estimates for 1904 to be presented to the 
board of estimate and apportionment, 
were adopted. 

The estimates call for a total appropri- 
ation of $23,260,472.30 for the ensuing 
year, which is an increase of $2,951, 102.49 
over the appropriation for 1903. This is 
divided as follows: $17,264,974.55 for the 
general school fund, as compared with 
$15,899,618 48 appropriated for 1903, and 
$5,995,497.75 for the special school fund, 
as against $4,409,751 last year, being an 
increase of $1,340,356.07 in the general 
school fund and of $1,585,746.42 in the 
special school fund. 

According to these estimates, $942,- 
777.80 will be required for 1904 in excess 
of the product of the three-mill fund of 
the general tax. This contrasts with 
$223,692.62 allowed by the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment for 1903 in 
excess of the product of the four-mil] 
fund from the general tax. This means 
that the estimate upon which the three- 
mill fund was figured because of the in- 
creases due to full valuation falls short 
of the probable requirements of the gen- 
eral fund. This state of affairs was pre- 
dicted by many teachers last winter, but 
their fears were allayed by the state- 
ments of the administration. 

Commissioner Lummis, chairman of 
the finance committee, explained the in- 
creases as due to an increased attendance 
of 30,000 pupils in the evening schools, 
the building of two new high ps. mg and 
unusual repairs. 

The more important increases are as 
follows: 

GENERAL FUND. 


Teachers’ salaries (889 new 
teachers) - $767,039 
Teaching boys or mixed classes 
(bonus) - - - 13,500 
Substitute teachers - 19,950 
Special teachers 15,000 


Evening schools (717 new w teachers) 286, 000 
Vacation schools (621 new teach- 


ers) - - - 183,873 
SPECIAL FUND. ‘ 

General repairs - $489,000 
School furniture - - 82,000 
Pianos - 19,690 


Fire alarms (for Brooklyn schools) 42, 771 
Fuel (for new schools and due to 


higher coal) - - 132,071 
Nautical school - - 10,164 
Supplies - 523,200 
New course of study - - 203,000 
Kindergartens = - - 25,000 
Janitors and helpers - 320, 485 


The only pn 2 made to the bud- 
get was for an additional $25,000 for at- 
tendance officers in the greater city. 
This aroused considerable discussion. 
Commissioner Conry attacked the truant 

schools, which he said contained about 
500 children, who were costing the city 
$100,000 annually. _ He said that most of 
these boys in the truant school class 
would never reform anyway, and he did 
not see the use of spending good money 
on them when many children eager to 
go to school were outside of classes be- 
cause of the overcrowding. 

Superintendent Maxwe i defended the 
truant schoo's. He said that their effect 
and the effect of the movement of which 
they are a part was to keep many boys 
in other schools who without the truant 
system would be uncontrollable. 








NSUMP TION 


By Dr. EDwARD Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


_ These stories are everywhere recognized as the best 
/ literature for either entertainment or education that can 
|, be put into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance 


peptone or divert the purpose of the story, the author 
| has, in a surprising degree, preserved the unity, complete- 
/ ness, and spirit of the original. He has furnished such an 
/ account as will afford the youth of our day an intimate 
1 acquaintance with the heroic characters who have’ filled 

a such an important place in the literature of the centuries. 
They ai are sittin adapted for school library purposes or for supplement- 
ary use. The following titles are now published: 

Al\ are attractively bound and profusely illustrated The price of each is 
$1.00 net. Liberai discounts for introduction 


The Story of Siegfried The Story of Tristram 
The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Iliad 


The Story of the Faerie The Story of the Odyssey 
Queene The Story of the Aeneid 


Gre Penn Publishing Company 


951 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


manufactures all the material needed in the Kindergarten schools, and is in a good 
position to give schools the best prices together with the best possible service. 

For Primary schools we have Number, Sentence, and Word Builders, together 
with aids for counting, adding, subtracting—all of which occupy and interest the 
pupil. Address 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., . 








Milwaukee. 








Ghe University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work, 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers : one, open 
to high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years col- 
lege work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education, 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology: Music; Manual Training; 
Speech and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses, 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; His- 
tory; Languages, ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. 
Two years courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the 
degree S. B., Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each, Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods, They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work, 

For circulars giving full details of courses 


Address Ghe University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 














Blackboard Stencils 


enable the teacher to place upon the Literature, Penmanship. 


board beautiful designs of all kinds. The : : 
y are of great value in beautify- 
Ps gy y little and can be ing the school-room. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- For 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 


trate legsons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, complete list of stencils and charts. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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Recent Deaths. 


Robert J. Pattison, a prominent figure 
in the Brooklyn educational world, died 
on Sept. 12. He was born in New York 
and was educated in the public schools. 
He then devoted himself to the study of 
art and was appointed an instructor in 
drawing in the Brooklyn publie schools. 
He held this position for twenty years. 
When the Brooklyn Boys’ High school 
was opened Mr. Pattison was selected to 
t- ach drawing there, a position he held 
at the time of his death. 


Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, president of 
the International Institute for Girls, in 
Spain, died in London on Sept. 14. 


Prin. Henry Stratton, of the Pitman 
public school, Woodbury, N. J., was 
killed by a train on Sept. 16. 


William E. Anderson, a former super- 
intendent of schoole of Milwaukee, Wis., 
died on Sept. 15. He was one of the 
best-known educators in the middle 
West. 


Clarence Miles Boutelle, superintend- 
ent of the Marshall, Minn., public schools 
and one of the leading educators of 
Minnesota, died on Sept. 17. 


Literary Notes. 


With the current number, the Journal 
of Germanic Philology opens a new series 
under the name of Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology. The editors 
are Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale, Prof. 
Gustaf Karsten, of Indiana, Prof. Hora- 
tio White, of Harvard and Prof. PaulH. 
Grummann, of Nebraska. A large num- 
ber of American and European scholars 
appear as contributors, making the pub- 
lication an excellent medium for an inter- 
national exchange of thought. 


The House Beautiful, a magazine of 
house decoration, gardening, and home 
economics, for September, contains 
nearly fifty illustrations and helpful and 
entertaining articles. The leading article 
is on ‘‘ Historic Homes and Their Occu- 
pants,’’ by Judith Chaffee. 


‘‘Building a Parisian House,’’ ‘‘ Grand- 
view, Residence of Lawrence C. Phelps, 
Pittsburg,’’ and ‘‘The Spanish-Mexican 
Missions’’ are three beautifully illus- 
trated articles in The Architectural Rec- 
ord for September. 


The illustrated magazine number of 
The Outlook for Sept. 5 has several ar- 
ticles of more than usual interest. First 
and foremost of these, for New Yorkers 
at least, is Jacob Riis’ review of Mayor 
Low’s administration under the title, 
‘‘Has Reform made Good?’’ Other 
articles are ‘‘The Life of a Locomotive 
Engineer,’’ by Frank H. Spearman; 
‘‘Tolstoi To-day,’’ by Edward A. Steiner, 
illustrated with paintings by L. Paster- 
nak; ‘‘ With Gloucester Fishermen,’’ by 
A. W. Dimock; ‘‘The New American 
Navy,’’ by the former secretary of the 
navy, John D. Long; ‘‘ American Life in 
a" Poetry,’’ by Hamilton W. 

abie. 


The foe Century Magazine has 
the usual variety of articles of high ex- 
cellence, most of them illustrated. Those 
interested in geography will find particu- 
lar pleasure in the article on ‘‘ The First 
Ascent of Mount Assiniboine,’’ by James 
Outram, and ‘‘ A Wonderful Change in 
Pelée,’’ by Edmund Otis Hovey. Hon. 
W. R. Merriam, director of the last cen- 
sus, writers of ‘‘ Noteworthy Results of 
the Twelfth Census.’’ Dr. White con- 
tinues his ‘‘Chapters from My Diplo- 
matic Life,’’ a series of the highest 
value to ali students of international pol- 
ities. 

Masters in Art for September gives re- 
productions of many pictures of Guido 
Reni, of the Bologna school. 





Among the features of St. Nicholas 
for September are an illustrated poem, 
‘‘The Bashful Little Bachelor,’’ by 
Annie T. Colcock; ‘‘ The Story of King 
Alfred and his Knights,’’ by Howard 
Pyle, and ‘‘ The Tale of Tertullius Quin- 
.us,’’ by Margaret Johnson. 


The attractions in the September Lip- 
pincott’'s are a complete novel, ‘‘The 
Green Dragon,’’ by Elizabeth Duer, and 
seven short stories by prominent 
writers. 


The September Nineteenth Century 
contains a symposium on ‘‘The Great 
Fiscal Problem,’’ and articles on ‘‘ The 
esources of South Africa,’’ ‘‘The 
Native Labor Question,’’ ‘‘The Alien 
and the Empire,”’ etc. 


In the September Country Life in| 


America are a number of articles - 
propriate to the season, all abundantly 
illustrated. Among these are ‘‘ The 
Shore-Birds of Old Virginia,’ by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., and ‘‘How to Make a Gar- 
den— Hardy Bulbs and Fall Planting.” 


The article in the World’s Work for 
September that will attract most atten- 
tion is ‘‘ The American Influence in Mex- 
ico,’’ by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. It will be 
gratifying to our people to learn that 
American influence is manifested in var- 
ious ways, most of all educationally, and 
that Mexico is slowly emerging from 
Spanish medievalism. 


Among the prominent articles in the 
September Cosmopolitan are ‘‘My Ef- 
forts to Win the ‘America’s’ Cup,’’ 
by Sir Thomas Lipton, and ‘‘A Study of 
— Tragedy,’’ by Elbert Hub- 

ard. 


Persons who live in mosquito infested 
districts will be greatly interested in 
what William Lyman Underwood says 
about ‘‘ Mosquitoes and Suggestions for 
their Extermination, in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for September. There are 
many other articles on live scientific 
topics. 

Little, Brown & Company, of Boston, 
will publish this fall, abook of Webster’s 
best speeches, entitled, ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster for Young Americans.’’ This book 
will contain, in addition to the important 
speeches of the great statesman, an in- 
troduction and notes by Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth, and an essay 
on Webster as a master of English 
style, by Edwin P. Whipple. 


Josephus Nelson Larned, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools and superintend- 
ent of the public library of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has writtena ‘‘ History of the United 
States for Secondary Schools,’’ which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
immediate publication. He has already 
written a ‘‘History of England.’’ 





Antikamnia tablets have no unfavor- 
able effects. As a reliever of neuralgic 
pain, dependent upon whatever cause, 
they are of great value. In the intense 
pains ever present in the pelvic disturb- 
ances of women, they are to be preferred. 
The adult dose is two five-grain tablets 
repeated in two hours. 





Catarrh 


fs a constitutional disease, 
It originates in a scrofulous condition ot 
the blood and depends on that condition. 


It often causes headace and dizziness. 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 








all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
a et mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
36th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and _ basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 








The fall list of books published by 
John Lane contains several interesting 
books already published, and also numer- 
ous noteworthy announcements for the 
future. Particularly pleasing are the 
announcements of the little libraries 
which are appearing fromthe sign of the 
Bodley Head. 


‘‘Poetry is a drug on the market,”’’ is 
the unceasing cry of the bookseller, and 
yet the statement would seem to be re- 
futed by the retort courteous of Mr. 
John Lane, who, in each season’s catalog, 
continues to include a number of volumes 
of poetry. The latest book of verse to 
beissued from the Bodley Head is entitled 
‘*Songs of Dreams,’’ written by Miss 
Ethel Clifford. 
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LAZY LIVER 


“T find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine I have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 






Best For 


The Bowels f 


CANDY CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Tocation, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
apeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of THE JOURNAL 


A Fine 


Mantel Clock 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp, 
or Toilet Set, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-38 Vesey St., New York 
























A Sure 
DOR sti li 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs,  Gharlestown, Mass 





A new policy has been adopted by the 
monthly paper we have come to know as 
The Spirit of ’76. Hereafter it will be 
conducted as a magazine of historical 
America. It will encourage historical 
research in relation to the American rev- 
olution and the study of American his- 
tory. It will endeavor to educate its 
readers toa full realization of the prin- 
ciples of American independence ‘and 
good citizenship. It will extend its col- 
umns to all things pertaining to ameri- 
can history, art, literature, and good gov- 
ernment. 


_The leading article in The Interna- 
tional Studio for September is on ‘‘ The 
work of Zuloaga,’’ a Spanish painter, by 
Henri Frantz. There is also a beauti- 
fully illustrated article on ‘‘Vellucent 
Book-Bindings.”’’ 


Low Rates West and Northwest 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
ew, every day until November 30, 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and many other Pacific Coast points. 
$30, Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Grand Junction and many other points 

Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. Low 

Yates to hundreds of other points. 

Thru train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double bertb, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or 
via Omaha. Write to-day for folder. 
W. S. Howell, 381 Broadway, New York. 


Inter-State Fair at Trenton. 
September 28, 29 and 30, October 1 and 2. 


The great Inter-State Fair will be held 
on September 28, 29 and 30, October 1 
and 2, on the Fair Grounds, three miles 
east of Trenton, N. J., on the New York 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to the Fair 
Grounds, including coupon of admission, 
at greatly reduced rates from stations 
within a wide radius, and special trains 
over the New York, Belvidere and Amboy 
Divisions will be run thru to the grounds, 
thus avoiding the street-car transfer. 

As in previous years, every department 
will be replete with superior and instruc- 
tive displays. The blooded stock exhibit 
will be particularly fine, and the daily 
program of races contains the speediest 
classes obtainable. The management of 
the Fair has put forth extraordinary 
efforts to make this year’s exhibition 
even greater than last year’s record- 
breeking display. 


Gettysburg Battlefield and Washington. 
Personally Conducted Tour Via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. 
M., and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Satur- 
day, September 26, in charge of a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Tourist Agent, and 
will cover a period of six days. An ex- 
perienced chaperon whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the party throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage 
drives and hotel accommodations, will be 
sold at the extremely low rate of $22 from 
New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
ooete, to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
station, Philadelphia. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MBBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHIL WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOUTHES the OHILD 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 


RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winsiow’s Soothin, A al and 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 





Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 


or other good references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yerk, 
32 Nassau Str-et. New York, N. Y. 


r REN .. BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
are used everywhere. Send to the 








for teaching French 
pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, H#mmonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, folly guaranteed. only $20 to #50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. | ‘ : 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitmav Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
41 Broadway, New York. 








It willhelp you 


Character 


A Moral Text-Book for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers in Training ’ outb in the Prin- 
ciples of Conduct and an Aid to Sel! Culture. 

Thisis to certify that I have examined a work calied 
“Character,” compiled by Mr. Henry Varnum, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. This work is, in many respects, a most 
valuable one, and would serve an excelient purpose in 
the schools, if wisely used,io promoting good morals, 
and in inculcating such spiritual truths as are abso- 
lutely essential] to tne perfection of character It is a 
most excellent work for the school and the home, and 
{take p:easure in commending it to all who are in- 
terested in tne development of right ideas along moral 
and spiritual] lines. 4 

B. C. GRAHEM, Supt. of Public Instruction, Hills- 

borough County, Tampa, Fla. 

In use in libraries, reading rooms, convents, com- 
mercial colleges, high schools, grammar schools, 
private schools, orphanages, and in homes. 

trice, by mail, -O00. Order from your book- 
seller or write to the publisher. Agents wanted. 

’ 


Jacksonville, wid - - _ Fila. 





TEACHER WANTED to take charge of 
East side elementary night school for 
young men and women: must have had some 
experience and be enthusiastic and practical ; 
hours, 7.45 to 9.80; compersation moderate. 
Other teachers wanted for drawing, coloring, 
bookkeeping, embroidery, etc. Address, with 
full particulars, and sex, nationality, age, 
religion, to ‘‘ Energetic,” care Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker, 2 Bible House, New York City. 





Artistic Furnishings 


SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


| No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wish'ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 1: Anditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
*420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


FISHER mitts AGENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
70 Fifth Avenue 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY al 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
privateschools.and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Sch erm erh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Sdest and best knownin U.S Est. 1855 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun 0. Rockwet1, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every D ment of Instruction; Recommends Schools to Parents. Call 
er Address Mrs. M. J. \OUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.’”’ If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
































for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 


last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Iptroductions—New Type 
Leather Bindin —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pa r Well ound—Convenient for the 
t $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gngasogue Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS which 1s rich in the best —— of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New Yer 


MY WOODLAND | WI 
INTIMATES 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “ Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny.” 
12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. 








TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS 
FOR SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READING 








Author of ** With the Wild Flowers” .a 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
249 Broadway, New York. 


SPALDING’'S 


Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 

















A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 
e e 
New York University 
‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
A graduate School or 
SCH OOL educational sciencer 
Pe} Y furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
PEDA GOoGy wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, “ 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY 
LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 
: Solves the problems of 
® theSeaso ypaysLanath, 
eons Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for Sb 1 particulars 
‘0 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 
TH THE TREES 


An untechnical story of the trees. 


By MAUD GOING 
nd “ Field, 
Forest,and Wayside Flowers.” 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 





-THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 


- 








